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PREFACE. 



This voliune is rather imiqiie in its character ; and the author 
feels great diffidence in presenting it to the pnhlic. But it has 
ylong seemed to him that something of the Jdnd was needed. 
Tracts have been and now are circulated all throogfa the com- 
munity, presenting an array of objections against Universalism, 
while there has been no one book, which could be placed in the 
hands of those whose minds are attempted to be influenced by 
these little books, in which their objections are answered in 
detail. Answers to very many of them are scattered through the 
various newspapers and books that hare been published by the 
believers of this doctrine ; but they are not available to the great 
mass of readers. 

Were any apology needed for the peculiar character of this 
work, or the form in which its materials are presented, it would 
be the manifei^t advantages secured by it. In arranging the 
matter in the form of answers to objections, an opportunity is 
afforded to embrace a much wider range of topics in the same 
space, and make the materials directly available where wanted^ 
to an extent which could not be secured by a formal treatise upon 
the several subjects which come under review. This form, 
therefore, seems better adapted to answer the great end for 
which it is designed, than any other that presented itself to the 
author's mind. 

The author's attention was first called to the want of some 
book of this kind, about ten years since, by the circulation of 
great numbers of tracts, devoted to the exhibition of objections 
against Universalism, among the members of his congregation. 
At the request of some of his hearers, he prepared a series of dis- 
1* 
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courses^ embracing the topics now included in the secodd rhflptef 
of this work. Since that lime^ he has directed a veiy coflsidfir- 
able portion of hii studios to the topics there in embraced, «iid 
the inT(?stjgation of cnlt&temt subj&cts, enkrging his range of 
Inquiry to all the msltcrs embraced in this rolume. Anil 
believing that the tesults of xh^m inquiries oiid investigaiioiiB 
UiBj he of Eome service to the cause of religious truth, and with 
Uie advice wf some friends, in wtwse judgnient he has great 
ooD^detice} he has couel tided to pjresent them to the publtc. 

In the execution of his work^ the author has aimed to preiiont 
the several tnpics discki^sed, in nn co$iden$cd and popular a 
manner as possible ; to come direct to the subject in haod, with* 
oat amplifying the arguments, or iutroduiing illus^tralioiis, exeepl 
in a few caoes ; irusting to the ^od sense of the reader to 
supply these^ and his judgment and perception to get at the 
meaning, without their aid^ from a plain and unequivocal state- 
ment of&cti^, and the ube of tbe must simple attd unambiguous 
languB^, 

All redectioEks upon the want of candor and fairness on the 
part of the authors^ whose works have furnished Ihe ohjccttons 
noileed, have been avoided, aUbough abundant occasion has 
been presented for comments nf ibis kind. In numemus 
ittttance*, the convirlion Iida Ijeen most paitifuUy forced tipon 
the anihor's mind, that most of them were sadly wanting in 
honesty and integrity, in manj of their sifttemenis, as well as ia 
candor and fairness in anrument. It Beems ms if Tery many 
things were said in n spirit of the most reckless malice, and with 
BO entire dcstittttion of all ieeling of acccniatabiUty for what 
they were writing. But nil this has lieen passed over in sitencef 
because though is and refleclicHVi of this kind, especially in rela- 
tion to men claiming to write fur the f^txxi of human ^ouls, are 
extremely unpleasant and ptiiafu! to an honej^t, ingenuous^ and 
fafr mind i and it is no gratification to it, to comment upo«i 
them. Beside^ redections uji^m the characters and doings of 
opponents, aSbrd no good or saiii^factory answer to the afgumcat« 
they may adduce. These stand otr fall upon their own merilA. 
It has lieen the single ohject, thcrefoire, to meet Ihe ot^ectipa^ 
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oifed, in the- spirit of candor aad fiiiiiwss ; with bow ameli wo- 
oes8, others must judge. 

The most difficult part of this work, in ezeeatioa, has been 
the disonssion of the sevraal Hebrew and Greek words, which 
ha^ been urged as objections against Unirersalism. It has 
been the aim to present the matter in such a way as to be intdli- 
gible to the mere English reader, and in so popukr a form, 
that he can perceive somewhat of the state of things, in relation 
to these words, as it is exhibited to the minds of scholars. To 
gain this end, the text has been kept as free from these terms as 
possible, and some unusual expedients -adopted; while notes 
have been pretty fieely introduced, to put scholars upon the 
track which has led to the conclusions stated in the text. In 
this way, it is hoped, the book may be rendered of some service, 
in this department, to both dasses of readers. 

In the department of this work to which allusion is now had, 
it is not expected, that anything particularly new, to those who 
- have looked into the subject, has been presented. Still, it is 
believed that much is presented, which may be new to the great 
mass of readers, or if nothing new is presented, it is hoped, at 
least, that old and frmiliar things are presented in a new and 
more striking light. 

As will be seen from the quotations and references, all state- 
ments in relation to the usage of Greek words, and iads con- 
oeniing them, from sources aside from the Scriptures themselves, 
have been derived from others. Relianoe is j^aoed entirely upoB 
their accuracy and fidelity, as the author has not the means of 
verifying their statements, by an appeal to their authorities, if 
he has the requisite learning and ability. But such is the well 
established reputation of these authors, that there is no room to 
question either theur accuracy or their fidelity. Still, in all cases, 
when in his power, the author has preferred to see with his own 
eyes, and thus know whereof he affirms. 

The first person singular has been adopted throughout this 
work, to avoid seeming to speak in behalf of others, or to refer 
responsibility for the sentiments and facts presented, to others 
beside the author. And he here wishes to say, that he claims 
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to §peak only hr himself, not ibr mnj «ect or body of men* Ha 
cloae wishes to be held re$iponsib1« for whatever is herein wrtt- 
tea, that the reader may deem mitrue or in aoy degree oicep- 
tiouable. All that this book cotttaioei is the free ej^pressieri of 
the free tiwJiighis of one who de.iires and daima to t^eloog to ihe 
commtmity of free mkida ; of diUgeni inquirers nfter truth, who 
wmild see with their own eyeSi hear with their own ears, think 
with their own minds, and tinderstand with their own under- 
standings I of those wbo would follow truth meekly and rcTer- 
enlly, but firmly and resolutely, whercTer it may lead j and of 
those who scorn to be shut up within the narrow precinct* of 
party or sect. And wJmi is herein written, the reader is desired 
to regard as the utterance of such & mind. 

With the itncere hope and the ferreni prayer, that this little 
volume may contribute ^mcthing lo the ejitcnsion of a liberal 
and enlarged theology \ to more just and mtiontd views of the 
divine character and government ;, to higher conceptions of human 
iccountability and the great aims and offices of religioo j to a 
more profound sense of the necessity of labor and effort^ on the 
part of every individualj to secure the great ends prQpo«»cd by 
religion ; la the more thorough persuasion of all minds^, that they 
are the mnkerf of their own heaven or bell, and of the indispen- 
sable necessity of faith and repenianee, as the means ofsalvalion ; 
it is stthmitted to the candid consideration of the public, and 
especially that portion (»f it, which embraces the idea of the 
absolute eternity of human p^intshmeDt, ai the hand of God. 

aw/on, AprU, 1840, 
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CHAPTER 1. 

INTRODUCTION. 



Religion, m its relation to man, as a moral and 
fiiccomitable being, who is, at the same time, mortal 
and immortal, destined to live on forever, as a 
spiritual existence, is emphatically the subject of 
subjects. There is nothing that so nearly concerns 
his highest and best interests as this. It is so, 
because it is what relates to that part of his being 
which is immortal, and which must be affected, for 
weal or for woe, as it is regarded or disregarded, 
not only during his fleeting physical existence, but 
on his entrance at least, upon the verities of the 
spiritual world. As is the character he forms 
under its influence, during his present mode of 
existence, such must be his character and condition 
when the soul is ushered into the unseen realities 
of the world of spirits. This position few well* 
informed and reflecting minds will question. 
2 
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The kind of chamcter we formj and ttmt we may 
think necessary to secure our highest good, must 
depend very much upon the theological ideas we 
cherish* In other words, what we are as men, in 
our dispositions, feelings, principles and hahita — all 
that goes to make up the character — bears a nearer 
relation to what we belie m^ theolo^cally, than many 
seem to imagine. Indeed, it is very much to he 
doubted, whether any man*s character will be any 
more^ refined and exalted than his theological views. 
The whole history of man, as an intellectual and 
moral being, goes to establish this position.* 

Religion then^ coming and clauning to present 
truths of such infinite and eternal moment to us» 
and calculated so deeply to affect our characters 
and destiny, as moral aad accountable beings, does 
it not demand, and ought it not to receive our most 
profound and earnest attention ? Many of its teach- 
ings relate to the world beyond the darkness and 
silence of the gmve, of which we can know nothing, 
in the common acceplation of this tenn, in Uiis 
mortal state* Al! we can learn concerning that 
state is from revelation alone- We may speculate 
and conjecture about it; but no voice from the 
home of the dead^ comes to tell us what it is, what 
their mode of existence, or what their employment 

• Fniversaliat Qaartfiriy, Vol. 1, Art. iiiv^ p. 256. Bib- 
Ued RepOKlory, Vol 9, New Series, Art. I for April, t843, 
p. 253. 
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and their condition. All the light that is shed upon 
its impenetrable darkness, comes from the great 
facts of our being, and the revelations God has seen 
fit to make in the volume of inspiration. 

Now both these sources of information need to be 
interpreted. They address our reason, and with 
this for a guide, we are to search for the truths they 
would communicate. And no other means are 
offered for our protection against error, in reference 
to this matter, than in relation to all other subjects 
presented for human belief. Our only protection 
against error, which involves guilty is diligence and 
£uthfulness in examination, an unprejudiced and 
candid spirit in weighing testimony, and sincere 
and fervent desires to know and receive the truth, 
whatever it may be. If, with such a spirit, we fall 
into any error, it will not bring guilt upon our souls, 
nor vnll God condemn us for it. But if such is no!t 
our course, the spirit and temper of our minds, and 
our desires, we shall bring guilt upon our own 
souls, if we fall into error, and subject ourselves to 
the rebukes of the Most High. And jeven if we 
escape all error and attain all truth, it will secure 
no reward, because it will result from circumstances^ 
not from our own endeavors after it.* 

♦ WhewelPs Elements of Morality, Vol. 1, pp. 243, § 336 
and 327, ^ 455. Vol. 2, p. 113. ch. xiu. Harpers' Ed., 1845, 
2. Vols. 16mo. '< Undoubtedly the reception of a system, 
so pure in spirit and tendency as the gospel, is to be regarded 
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If such be tlie state of the case, how important it 
is, that we diligently and earnestly inquire after 
the tiulh> and give all that claims to come from 
God, a candid and fair examination, however widely 
it may differ with out present views i We may 
not innocently sit down and give ourselves up 
to inacdou, as intellecmal beirgs, in reference to 
religion, \inder the vain and presumpmous notion, 
that we have attained all truth, without any admix- 
ture of error* The idea of our own inMibility or 
that of OUT sect I is no less preposterous and absurd, 
than the claim for the infallibiiity of the Pope^ or 
any other saint of the Romish calendar, 

What imperfect creatures we are! How little 
do we know, much as we may boast of our inielli* 
gence! With all the distinguishing poT^-ers God 
has conferred upon us, how httle can we see! 
How liable we are to be mistaken, even about the 
most ordinary affairs of life \ How constantly ore 
we committing mistakes and falling into errors, 
even upon \he most plain, simple and obvious mat* 
ters that fail under our observations! When we 

in general, as a favorable sign. But let a taon adopt this 
religion f because it will serve his Lnterest and popalanty ; 
let hua shut his mind agminst objections to it, lest (hey 
should shake his faith in a gninfu] system \ kx him tamper 
with hi<! Intel !ect^ and for base and sdfi.^^b euiis, exhaust its 
streo^h in defence of ihe prevaleni I'aithj Bud he is jnst as 
criminal in hdkmng^ as another would b« io tejtftm^ Chn^ 
tianity nndcr the same bod impulses.^' CbatiniBg's Worl^, 
Vol. 5, p. 330 J Boston, IB^ll. 
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go forth upon the earth, the very grass, earth and 
stones, which we tread under our feet, are covered 
with the thick veil of mystery ! Whence came this 
grass, this earth, and these stones ? How does this 
grass grow ? Why is one kind of grass produced 
upon any given spot, rather than another ? Why 
is it green, rather than red, black or some other 
color? Why. is the ground, in any given place, 
composed of gravel or sand, rather than argile, 
alluvium, or some other kinds of earths? And 
these stones, of what are they composed ? What has 
given them their peculiar forms and appearances? 
How many can answer such inquiries as these? 
And yet the answers to most of them, are clearly 
within the range of our powers. 

We are endowed virith our five senses, to guide 
us in our connexion virith the material world ; and 
yet« perfect as these are, the utmost wariness and 
caution, and continual effort is requisite to prevent 
us from committing mistakes. But with a full 
knowledge of all this, hardly a day passes but it is 
the vntness of our betrayment into* some error, 
much, perhaps, to our mortification, if not to our 
injury. With reason and experience to guide us in 
business, how many errors we commit in our cal- 
culations and plans ! Nor is the loftiest genius and 
the largest experience sufficient, to protect men 
against this liability. 

If we are so much exposed to errors and mis- 
2* 
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talcesj from the imperfections of our nature, in 
relation to iKings of every-day life and of the out- 
ward and material worlds and so limited in our 
knowledge of those things, subject to the examina- 
tion of the senses, can we regard ourselves ajs 
haying attained all truth, and as exempt from all 
liability to errors and mistakes, in reference to that 
greatest, grandest, highest, and most sublime of aU 
subjects, religion^that subject which deals with the 
mysteries of the soul, and the world to come ? And 
should not this very danger lead us to exercise 
modesty, humiiily and fear, in deciding upon the 
claims of our brother's peculiarities of faith, to con- 
sideration ? Should it not lead us to pause, con^ 
sider and examine, with the utmost fairness and 
candor, the opinions of others, before we venture to 
assimie we are certainly right, or censure and con* 
demn them, m in grievous and hurtful error 7 
This, surely I is one of the most plain and obvious 
inferences from these facts. 

With these views of the importance of attaining 
religious truths to the formation of a right char- 
acteTi and of our liability to error » I cannot but 
regard it as perilous business, for any one to shut 
up Kis mind against all new light upon the sub- 
ject of religion ; lo stifle all inquiry ; to smother 
ei/mgf doubt about present views, as profane ; or to 
tr@ftt what IB claimed from any respectable sourcei 
as truth from heaven , with neglect and eontempti 
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befoFB a thorough and candid examination of these 
claims has been made. In such a course we shall not 
beiield guiltless by our Maker. It was this spirit 
which led the Jews to reject Jesus. Let us beware 
oi its indulgence, lest we are found fighting against 
God, and are involved in a like condemnation. 

Is 'it with these views, and for the purpose of 
aiding my fellow-Christians in their inquiries after 
truth, that this work is entered upon. Before enters 
ing upon it, a few explanations are necessary, that 
the author and his readers may. have a fair under- 
standing of each other's meaning and intentions. 

The terms Universalists and Universalism are 
placed in the title-page, and will frequently occur 
in this work. Different senses are attached to 
these words, at the |»resent time, in the religious 
world, even when applied to the denomination of 
Christians which bear that name, and used to 
describe their views. Hence it seems necessary 
that an explanation of what is intended by these 
terms, be made. What is Universalism? Who 
are Universalists? 

I reply, Universsdism is a doctrine^ not a system 
of doctrines. I say it is not a system of doctrines^ 
because many of those who are known by this 
name, hardly hold any two doctrines in common, 
except such as are held in common by all who 
claim to be Christians. They agree in but one 
doctrine as distinctive and peculiar to themselves. 
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find upon which the name is founded. Let a mjUan 
of doctrines he adopted » atid the attempt be made to 
enforce it as Unlversaliam, and those who now live 
together in harmony and good fellowships would be 
alienated from each other, and the denomination 
torn into fragments. What, thenj is this peculiar, 
dislinctiTe and characteristic doctrine ? 

I answer negatively, that it is not the belief, that 
all the coniequences of human conduct are confined 
to the present mode of beings as is sometimes 
repreaentedi Such a reBtriction of the meaning of 
the term, would convey the idea to the worlds that 
the distinguishing faith of the denomination of 
Universalists, is the belief of a mere Tiegation — that 
all the consequences of men^s habits of thought, 
feeUng and action, are confined to the gtate this 
iide of the grave* But this is natf neither was it 
tfuer B^faci. There never has been a time since the 
denomination had an existence, when more or less 
of the members, both clergy and laity, were not 
belieyers in the doctrine of future punishment, or 
that present conduct w^ould affect the future condi- 
tion of man. How false, theni is such a definition ! 

But such a representation is not only false in 
&i^ti but wickedly unjust* If thus restricted in its 
inttliing, the term UniveTsalism is despoiled of its 
distinctive character. It is no longer a pr&per 
name, pointing out a particular class of religionists, 
I but beeomes n zamnwn name^ descriptive of a gtnuM 
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under which are several species. Admit such a 
definition, and the Deist and Atheistt who deny the 
truth of revelation, that man exists at all after the 
dissolution of the hody, contemn puhlic worship, 
and scoff at and ridicule all the great truths of 
religion, are as much Universalists, as those are, 
who believe in the existence of God, the truth of 
divine revelation, and human accountability; in 
Jesus Christ, and own him as their Master and 
Saviour; in the importance of social and public 
worship to man's progress in piety and virtue ; and 
in the doctrine of human immortality, and that 
every human soul shall at last arrive at purity and 
bliss, and endeavor to live devoted and godly lives ! 
And why ? Simply because all alike believe, all 
the consequences of human action are confined to. 
the present mode of existence, while there is as 
wide a difference in their positions, as there is 
between light and darkness — the one believing, that 
this is the case, because man will not exist after 
his mortal dissolution, and the other, because all 
men will be cleansed from all moral defilement. 
How unjust and false, then, is a definition which 
involves such consequences ! 

I remark then, afimnatively, that Universalism, 
instead of being a mere negation, is a positive 
afiinnation. It is the simple doctrine of the final 
salvation of every human soul. It is not the mere 
denial of the doctrine of endless pi:^nishment, but 
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the posiliye affirmation, that all men will ultimately 
attain to holiness, and consequeKitly to happinsu- 
And those who embrace this doctrine , however 
widely they may differ in regard to other pointst of 
belief, are Universalists, theoretically* 

Should I gio more into detail, in defining what is 
meant by the term Universalism, by those who pro- 
fess it, I would say, that they mean by it, not that 
the whole human family shall be delivered, so much 
from outward and material flames ; not from the 
unimaginable terrors of a world of woe ; not from 
everlasting perdition ; but from what is more to be 
dreaded — from sin itself ; fr )m the evil of their own 
minds, which is the cause of what men do and are 
to suffer, as moral beings. They mean by it deliv- 
erance from the cotitrol of wrong principles and hab- 
its ; a purifying of all souls from all that is base and 
vile, in thought, affection and principle ; & removal 
of all the guilt and contaminations of sin ; a pluck- 
ing of all souls from that heil of darkness and guilt, 
into which the soul of every wicked man is plunged ; 
that by being thus renovated, they are exalted to 
heaven. This is the fact m reference to both classes 
of Universalists. All the difference there is between 
them, in regard to this matter, is as to the manmr 
of attaining ihi? enti Those who believe the con- 
sequences of human action extend beyond the pres- 
ent stale, suppose ^^alvation to be attained in all 
cases, through each individual's own agency — ^ihe 
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volontary exercise of his own powers, under Gh>d'8 
blessing ; and in so far as it relates to the present 
life, those who believe all the consequences of men's 
conduct are confined to this mortal existence, fully 
concur in this view. But they do not suppose this 
principle applies to another state. They think, that 
at death, or between death and the resurrection, all 
the corruptions of every human soul will be purged 
out, by some mysterious agency, wholly indepen- 
dent of the individual's volitions and the exercise of 
his own powers,* 

Such is Universalism as it is understood by its 
friends ; and although there seems to be a wide differ- 
ence, so far as practical tendencies and influences 
are concerned, between the views of the two classes, 
as to the manner of attaining this great end, they 
agree in maintaining, that holiness is indispensably 
necessary to happiTiess, in all worlds ; and it is on this 
ground, they are united together as one division 
of the church. They differ only in regard to the 
method by which this state of soul is attained, in the 

* This view is only the popular view umvtnatty applied. 
That is, it is the popular view relative to those termed the 
regenerate, extended to all men, and I cannot see, if the 
regenerate are to have their few remaining corruptions at 
death, purged out by some means, independent of their own 
volitions, or the exercise of their own powers, why the more 
numerous sins of the tmregenerate, may not be removed in the 
same way and upon the same principle. The one is cer- 
tainly as rational, and philosophical, and, indeed, scriptural 
as tlie other. 
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world of spirits, which mttnifesllj iiivolves impor* 
tant consequences, in its bearings upon the present 
conduct of men, for if the condition of the human 
soul, upon its entrmme into a future state, is not 
to be at all affected by the character formed in the 
present state, the motive to effort, in cuJiivating a 
character in conformity with God^s law, is mani- 
festly much weaker, than under the view, that ail 
koUftess is to be attained, in aU worlds ^ by the exer- 
cise of ouf own TTolitLons and powers — that it is the 
result of action, not a thing mechanically lo be con- 
ferred upon the human soul» by some outward or 
foreign agency. 

From %T?hat has been said, it appears, then, that 
tJniversalism is ihe single doctrine of universal sal- 
vation, flowing out of universal holiness, without 
reference to the fmrnner or mtikod by which kali* 
nesjt is attained. In other words, it is the restora- 
tion of the whole human race to goodness and vir- 
tue, and, as a consequence, to happiness. 

Against this doctrine, many objections have been 
urgedj from Tarious sources, and it is the design of 
this work to meet and answer these objections, for 
the purpose of removing the difficulties they present 
to many minds^ in the way of embracing Univ©r* 
salism. This topic is selected » because no work 
exists at present, which covers this ground, directly 
and specifically t that can be put into the bands of 
an iuquirer^ and the want of something of the kind 
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pften felt. For direct proof of the doctrine, the 
hder is referred mainly, to worioi already in exists 
ee in abundance. 

In the discussion of the several topics that will 

lim the attention, it will be the object to give it as 

nch of an affirmative character, as is consistent 

itha TiAgative position. In meeting the several 

jjections thai will pass under review, it will be the 

fort to throw as much light upon the general sab- 

ct| as the extent of the work will admit 

The point of doctrine involved in this discussion, 

regard one (^ transcendant interest and importance, 

ide from the consideration of its being a religious 

atter. When we look out upon the wwld, and 

le the scene of darkness, coi^sion and misery 

tat is presented to the mind's eye — the strife aivd 

mtention, sorrow and despair, degradation and 

"ant, sin and misery ; the human race debased and 

islaved by unholy desires, by vice and crime, by 

ars and fightings, by domestic and civil commo- 

Mis, and all the turmoil and wretchedness there is 

t the world, Universalism, like an angel of light 

direct from heaven, comes and tells us, that all this 

distressing scene shall give place to one of glory 

and peace ! It tells us, that €rod has so arranged 

things, that a time shall come m his infinitely wise 

and beneficent counsels, when a scene of order and 

harmony shall succeed to this of confusion and strife, 

91m1 man become the universal friend of man. It teUt 

3 
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US a time will come^ under ihe diTiiie gtjvernment, 
when every degraded, enslaved and sufTering one 
shall be relieved, elevated and brought into the glo- 
lioiis liberty of the sons of God; when sin and 
crime shall cease » all evil passions be hushed to resti 
and ordeij harmony and love shall not only prevail 
thronghout the vast domain of the Creator, but in ■ 
every human soul ; and that all this shall be brought 
about through the mediation of Jesus Christj acting 
upon human volitions. * m 

When we look about us, and see how wide are 
the ravages of death — one after another of our neigh* 
bors and friends cut down on our right hand and on 
our left — leaving mourning husbands, widows, pa* 
rents, children, brothers, sisters and friends, whose 
tears would make a mighty river, Universalism 
gently whispers in our ears, "Weep not;" for hus- 
bands and wives, parents and children ^ brothers and 
sisters, neighbors and friends shall all meet again, 
where sickness and death, sorrow and crying shall 
be unknown. It teUs man, ihat a time will surely 
come J when there will be no bereaved husbands, no 
widows, DO childless mothers, no broken circles of 
domesiic love or social afiection ; but all husbands 
shall meet their lost wives, and all wives their lost 
husbands ; all parents their children, and all chil- 
dren their parents ; all brothers and sisters » neigh' 
bors and friends, each other, no more to be separated 
forever ! It tells him every wound shall be healed^ 
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every lost one found, and not one of earth's unnum- 
bered millions shall be missing from the sun-light of 
God's countenance ! 

Is not this a bright and glorious prospect for our 
race ? Who that has the heart of a man, must not 
contemplate such a consummation as the result of 
Christ's mission, with delight ? What can be more 
grateful, than such a view, to a pure, benevolent and 
Christian mind and heart? Pause and meditate 
upon it a moment. A fallen world elevated to God ! 
A family of prodigals returned in penitence and 
tears, to a father's house ! A race of rebels brought 
back to their allegiance to the Infinite One ! The 
'iiniverse attuned in every pulsation, in harmony 
with its Creator, its soul ! What more grand and 
magnificent spect$u:le could be presented to t&e 
human mind ! It is all the largest and most philan- 
thropic heart can desire, and the most comprehen- 
sive and generous mind imagine. 

Let not the reader say, as many have said before, 
*' It is too good to be true ! " Nothing is or can be 
too good for the Infinite Father to do. But let this 
very excellence of the view, commend the subject 
to your most devout and serious attention, and make 
you feel that it is preeminently entitled to a candid 
and fair investigation. This is all its believers ask 
for it ; and if others cannot see as they do in refer- 
ence to it, they can only lament their misfortune. 

Besides this, there are circumstances in whick 
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men are often placed, when nothing- but Univeraal- 
ism can meet the wants of the most pare, dcYom 
and pious minds and hearts* When called to 
part with children or friends upon whom our fond- 
est affections are placed, by deaths who have gone 
away without that preparation we may deem ne- 
cessary for a world of bliss, upon entrance into the 
spirit-land, what can meet oar wants, in the sad hour 
of separation, but a hope that there is yet room for 
them to return ; that the dcMDr of mercy is still open, 
and a Father*s arms still extended to receive them, 
when they will turn to war J him in penitence and 
faith ? This is what the heart desires above all 
things, in this exti^emity ; and the more pure and 
Christ4ike it is, the more earnest these desires* 
But these desires cannot le answered, nor these 
wants met, except by Universatism. Is not this 
dortrine, then, worthy of the most profound attention 
of every human soul ? It surely is so ; for all are 
liable to be placed in these circumstances, and if we 
do not possess such a faith, we shall be left com' 
fortless. 

It will not do for ua to try to comfort ourselves, 
in that hour, with saying, " God is just, and will do 
right with my child or my friends." If such are our 
views of his character and his j^overnment, that we 
ihiiik he Clin conj^btenily doom any soul to endles$ 
perdition, it will ben hopeless task to attempt to make 
our kea.ru fed, that such a fate is jusl^ much less 
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merciful for our children or friends. It can afford 
no comfort 

May I not expect, then, a candid and serious 
examination of what is herein said, in defence of 
Universalism, hy every one into whose hands this 
volume may fall ? This I demand of you as an 
accountable being, who must answer to God for 
your doings ; a regard for your own comfort, and 
your highest and best good, as a moral agent and a 
spiritual existence. 

3* 
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SECTION I, — THE SAFE SIDE. 

" On ihe gtound of pnidence, I am constrained lo rejeei 
that sysiem. h is a maxitti) ihe correctnciis oC which yoa 
will reaidily admit, that ixi ev^ry quest ion af duty and hap- 
piness, where one side is doubtful and the other safe, it i$ 
the pnrt of wisdom to lake the safe side. Act accorduig lo 
this maiinsj and you cannot be a Universalist/' • 

Tms objection has undoubtedly pfoduced a tre- 
mendous effect upon a certain class of minds. It has 
unquestionably deterred many an honest and simple- 
hearted person, from all attempts at free religious 
inquiry* Tbey arr? afraid if they venture lo inquife, 
they may be led to adopt views other than ihey 
now hold, and these may prove false, and tn con- 
sequence they may be eternally damned ; forgetting 
entirely that they may tiow be in error, and exposed 
in the same way. 

In reply to this objection, I remark, in general 
terms, that plausible as it may Beem at first view, 
this <>bjection is a most miserable and shallow 
sophism* as will be shown by seyeral constderalions. 

1, This objection is founded ypon liie idea, that 
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the simple belief of a truth, is an infallible surety 
of salvation, without any reference to other circum* 
stances. But this is a position to which no Protest 
tant will adhere. Even the most strenuous belieyev 
in the doctrine of endless punishment will admit, 
that an individual may most cordially and heartily 
receive that doctrine as the truth, and yet be 
eternally lost. Wherein, then, is the safety of 
believing this, more than its opposite ? 

2. I remark, that belief is' not the subject of 
volition, or any prudential considerations, except in 
an indirect way. It is the result of evidence sup- 
posed or real. The only way in which belief can 
be effected by our volitions, is in reference to evi- 
dence and its consideration. Men may shut their 
eyes against the light, and so rush on in darkness ; 
or cultivate an uncandid spirit, and thus be blinded 
to the force of evidence, and in this way they may 
be governed, in their belief or unbelief, by their 
volitions, to a very great extent. But when a man 
has his eyes open and is possessed of a candid and 
serious spirit, his belief is controlled by the evidence 
presented to his mind He must believe according 
to the evidence he sees. Hence it will be seen, 
that the supposed safety in this case, lies not in the 
belief y but in the avowal of one's convictions ; for it 
is the avowal only of a candid man's honest convic- 
tions, that is entirely subject to his volitions, or any 
prudential considerations whatever. So that the 
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amouot of the matter is this ; that it is safer to pro' 
fess a belief in the doctrine of eterna! punishmeTiti 
while we really behove it is false, than honesdf 
profess a belief of the doctrine of universal salvii* 
tion I In other words^ this objection is, in effect, 
maintaining that it is safer, under God*s goTemment, 
to be a hypocrite, than an htmest man I ' 

3, This objection involves consequences in an- 
other direction, which the objector him&elf will not 
admit It is admitted on all hands, among Protes- 
tants, that a man may be saved if he is truly pious, 
whatever niay be his religious belief, ** But/' says 
the Papist, " tlie whole Catholic Church, tmonnting 
to the larger part of the civilized world, hath ever 
held, and now holds, that no man who dies out of 
her communion, however deep and fervent his piety, 
can possibly be saved* Now admitting that the 
Catholic church may be wrong, no man has any- 
thing to fear from entering her ample bosom, and 
living piously there ; for Papist though he be, he 
will be saved ; but if she is rights the man who 
rejects her, loses everything beyond remedy. Hell 
is his everlasting portion/* Does not prudence, 
then, demand that we should all become Papists, 
if the objection under consideration has any force? 

From what has already been said* it will be seen 
that the reason of the thing shows, that it is just as 
safe to believe Universalism, as endless misery. I 
shall n<m show that it is so, from the Scripture 
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Tej^eawDtationa of the matter. Tke argument from 
this source will be what logicians call the argumen- 
turn ad hominem, that is, an argument drawn from 
the admitted premises of an opponent. What I 
mean is, that I shall admit, for the sake of die 
argument, the objector's interpretations of the texts 
I shall quote, so far as their application is concerned, 
and then show, from these very texts, that the 
belieyer in endless misery is no more «a/^, if his 
own doctrine is true, than he who believes Univer- 
salism, so far as their eternal states are concerned. 

Those who believe the doctrine of endless misery, 
generally maintain, that there is to be a day of 
general judgment, when every man is to be tried, 
and acquitted or condemned, according to a certain 
rule, and that this decision fixes the condition of the 
soul for eternity. This belief is founded upon that 
class of texts, which speak of Christ's coming to 
judge the world, in the last day. Admit there is 
to be such a judgment, and that by its decisions 
man's destiny is fixed for eternity, and the question 
arises, — ^What is the ground upon which the deci- 
sion is made ? In other words, — For what is one 
class to be acquitted ; and. For what are the others 
to be condemned ? 

To satisfy our minds upon this point, it is only 
necessary for us to examine the descriptions of 
what is supposed to be the great day of final 
account — the general and final judgment, found in 
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•Matt. 25:31— 40. 



the Scriptures. How do they represent the inatter? 
I will take the following passage as a distinguished 
example. 

" WheE ihe Son of man shall come in his glory, 
and all the holy angels with him, then f5hall he sit 
upon the throne of his glory ; and before hira shall 
he gathered aD nations , and he shall sepaiaie them 
one from another, as a shepherd divideth his sheep 
firom the goats j and he shall set the sheep on tbe 
right hand J hat the goats on the left. Then shall 
the king say unto them on his right hand, come ye 
blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared 
for you from the foundation of the world. For I 
was an hungered, and ye gave me meat; I was 
thirsty, and ye gave me drink ; I was a stranger, 
and ye took me in ; naked, and ye clothed me ; I 
was sick, and ye visited me ; I was in prison, and 
ye came unto me. Then shall the righteous 
answer him, saying, Lord, when saw we thee an 
hungered, and fed thee ! or thirsty, and gave the© 
drink I When saw we thee a stranger, and took 
thee in I or naked^ and clothed thee I Or whea _ 
saw we thee sickj or in prison, and came unto thee I ■ 
And the king shall answer and say unto them, 
Verily I say unto you, inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto one of the least of these my brethren^ JQ 
have done it unto me.-* ♦ 

From this it will be perceived, that these persoiis 
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were not approved, or pronounced righteous, merely 
because they helieved one doctrine or another. 
Their belief is not named or called in question in 
any way. The king does not say, come unto me, 
ye blessed of my Father, because ye have believed 
the system of doctrines denominated evangelical or 
unevangelical. Nor did he pronounce them his 
friends and blessed, because they belonged to the 
Catholic, Episcopal, Presbyterian, Congregation- 
alist, Baptist, Methodist, Unitarian, Universalist or 
any other church whatever. The entire proceeding 
in this case, was predicated upon what the individ- 
uals really were as men, in their doings. They 
were commended and received into favor, on ac* 
count of their acts of practical goodness — their acts 
of kindness and benevolence toward the sufiering 
of their race, which was regarded and treated as if 
done to the Judge himself. 

I ask, then, is not the individual who sustains the 
character represented in this description of the judg- 
ment, perfectly safe, whatever may be his specula- 
tive belief, even if this decision fixes his final and 
everlasting condition ? Is not the Universalist who 
sustains the character ' therein described, just as 
safe as the believer in endless misery ? It is even 
so ; for it is their works, their actual doings, the 
charojcter they form, not their helief, which secures 
the approbation of the Judge. Why, then, is it not 
just as safe for pious and good men to embrace 
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UDiveTsalism, as any other ismt so far as their eler- 
nal interests are concerned ? 1 cannot see. 

Let us now see why those on the other hand 
were condemned. "Then shall he aJso sayimtQ 
ihem on the left hand, Depart from mei ye cnraed* 
into everlaating fire, prepared for the devil and his 
angeb ; for I was an hungered, and ye gare me no 
meat \ 1 was thirsty, and ye gave me no drink j f 
was a stranger, and ye took me not In ; naked, and 
ye clothed me not ; sick and in prison, and ye vis- 
ited me not. Then shall they also answer him, 
saying J Lord, when saw we thee an hungered, or 
athirst^ or a stranger, or naked , or sick* or in prison, 
and did not minister unto thee ? Then shall be 
answer them, saying. Verily I say unto you, lO' 
asmuch as ye did it not to one of the least of 
these, ye did it not to me. And these shall go 
away into everlasting punishment ; hut the righbe- 

j^OPs into hfe eternal.'- * 

Hence it will be seen, that these persons weft 
condemned upon precisely the same principle, ihat 

-the others were approved. They were not con- 
Jemned on account of their Itelkf— not hecause ihj&ir 
elief was wrong — not because they believed loo 

^tnuch or too little; but for their deeds; for neglect- 
ing or refusing to perfonu the common duties of 
-the duties of kindness, benevolence and chi 
The miafortunes, calamities and sufferioga i 

•Man. 25:41— 4$. 
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their kind, had not excited their commiseration, or 
moved them to acts calculated to afford relief to the 
sabring. In a word, they were condemned, be- 
cause they had been selfish, unfeeling, unpitying. 

There are one or two things in this description of 
the judgment, to which I wish to call the especial 
attention of the reader, although a digression from 
my main design. Their importance must be my 
apology. 

It will b@ observed, that one class is approved and 
blessed because they had done certain deeds, and 
the other condemned because they had not done 
them. Now these deeds are mentioned, merely to 
present to our minds, in a stronger light, the char^ 
ucters of these two classes of men. It was not so 
much for the deeds done by one class, that they 
were approved and blessed, and the deeds neglected 
to be done by the other, that they were condemned, 
as for the characters they sustained, of which the 
deeds done or neglected are the Representatives. On 
no other supposition can we explain the circum- 
stance, that those who were condemned, are charged 
with no positive crimes, no malicious or positively 
wicked feelings, but simply with a neglect of duty, 
without any reference to the motives or feelings 
which dictated them. 

When a judgment is to be passed upon men's 
actions merely, the motives, feelings and principles 
which actuated the individual, are always to be taken 
' 4 
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into the account; but wjien a man's cAaracter is the 
subject of inquiry, not only his poi^itive doings, but 
his TteglectSt are good evidence in the case, espe- 
cially his habitual neglects. Indeed, these are more 
sure and positive testimony as to what an individu- 
al's character Kf than any indwidmd acts of positive 
wrong- would be ; for individual deeds of positive 
wickedness, might, be the effect of powerful tempta- 
tion, or slrongly excited passion » while there is no 
settled depravity of heart ; but habiiti&l neglect of 
the common duties of life, such as are named in ihe 
Scrjpinre just quoted t is the cool^ deliberate and 
unprovoked work of an all-devouring selfishness, 
which cares not wiial becomes of the rest of the 
world, or how much it may suffer, if so be, that ft 
is not disturbed in its enjoyments. Such neglects 
give the stamp of certaiuty to a man's charmt^^ as 
no acta of positive wrong could do ; for in such mii 
evidence is afforded, as to the feelings and princi- 
ples at the time of their perpetration only ; but such 
neglect fixca the seal of reprobation upon the indi- 
vidual, not merely for the moment, but upon his 
characler. It demonstrates what he is uniformly 
and unvaryingly, as a man. 

Another thing that we should observe , in this 
account, is the kind of character so d blindly brought 
out, a.^ the ground of mon*s acceploncc or rejection 
with God. It is what is and ever has been too 
lightly esteemed by the most of Chrisiiaus i so little 
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has it been yalued, that some have even sneered at it, 
as mere human goodness, or nataral amiability of 
character. It is that simple and unostentatious 
goodness of heart, which prompts men to spontanea 
ous acts of kindness and charity ; to seek to pro* 
mote the good and happiness and relieve the dis* 
tresses of those around them, without once thinking 
there is any peculiar merit therein. Hence, when 
those who were approved and blessed, were told why^ 
they were surprised. They did not know, that 
they had done any such deeds. So with those who 
were condemned; they were equally ignorant of 
their neglect. Thus the truth is illustrated, that it 
is those acts about which men think the least, that 
are the truest index of the character , and which con- 
tribute the most to its formation. So also the fact 
is exhibited in a striking lig^t, that what is done or 
neglected to be done to our fellow-men, is regarded 
and treated by the Almighty, as if done to himself. 
The same general character pervades and distin- 
guishes all the descriptions of the judgment, con- 
tained in the Scriptures. It nowhere proceeds on 
the ground of a man's beHef; but always on his 
condtcct, considered as the representative of his 
character. The inquiry is not, whethfer he is 
orthodox or heterodox ; but whether he is good. It 
is not asked how many have been his prayers and 
religious performances ; * but whether he is pos- 

♦ 1 would not be understood by this to imply, th»X ^^twjcc* 
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sessed of those pare principles, and that sympathy 
with his kind which lead him to spontaneous acts of 

t kindness and benevolence* 
As a further confirmation of this position, the fol- 
lowing texts are adduced. *' For the Son of man 
I shall come in the glory of his Father, with his 
angels ; and then shall he reward every man accord- 
ing to his worh"* " Behold I come quickly ; and 
my reward is with me, to give to every man accord- 

I ing as his work shall be Blessed 

' are they that do his commandments, that ihey may 
have a right to the tree of life, and may enter in 
through the gates into the city."t "Marvel not 
at this; for the hour is coming in the which all 
that are in their graves , shall hear his voice, and 
shall come forth; they that have done good, uato 
the resurrection of life, and they thai have don^ml^ 
unto the resurrection of damnation," t 

The parable of the rich man and Lamros,§ may 
serve as a farther illustration of my position* The 
rich man was not sent to hell to lift up his eyes in 
torment for his heresy, nor was Lazarus placed in 
Abraham *3 bosom on account of his orthodoxy. 
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and religious observances are of no consequence, or that 
they may be aeglected without peril. All 1 mean to say is, 
that Uiey are of no valu« as ends. But as tmant, I regard 
them as of |»reat importance. As mch^ they n r ■ ■ "■ ^ ■■—"■n>n- 
We to the attainment of the highest Christinn - 

•Man. 16 J 27. fRev. 2J , .; 

t John 5 : 28, 29, 4 Luke 16 : iV^Jh 
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The only thing brought against the rich man, was 
his want of a proper degree of attention to the 
wants and necessities of the poor and suffering at 
his gate. He was so entirely absorbed in securing 
his own selfish gratification, that he had no thoughts 
or attention to bestow upon the poor and sufifering 
around him. His very dogs were more humane, 
and manifested a kindlier interest in the sufiferings 
of his race, than their master. 

From what has been said, it is manifest, that 
admitting these texts refer to a final judgment, and 
the eternal condition of men in the world to come, 
their respective states and conditions do not depend 
upon what they have honestly believed or disbe- 
lieved; but entirely upon what they are — upon 
what they have drme as an exponent of what is 
their charajcters. In order, then, to be safe, or on 
the safe side, what must we do ? Must we believe 
certain doctrines, subscribe to certain creeds, or join 
certain churches ? Not at all. In this judgment, 
sects and parties are unknown, as well as creeds 
and dogmas of belief. Doctrinal belief is never 
called in question. The only inquiry in regard to 
every individual is — ^** What have you done ? How 
have you lived ? Have you been ready to minister 
to the wants and necessities of the needy and sufier- 
ing, as your circumstances would permit ? In other 
words, have you an amiable and kind hearty a pniev 
benevolent and good character ?^ 
4* 
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Wbat, then, is the conclusion of the whole matter t 
Plainly^ that a Uniirersalist with these qualifications, 
is precisely as safe as a believer in endless misery, 
admitting that doctrine truej and the latter withmd 
those characteristics, is as ufuafi as the Universal- 
ist. There is no difference , Where, then, is the 
mfa side or the two chances of the believer in the 
doctrine of endless punishment ? and where the 
danger of believing in Universalis m, if these things 
are tnie ? The imth is, be the views of Universal* 
ists true or false, they are just as safe as those who 
reject these views , so far as their iinal and eternal 
state and condition is concerned, if they have as 
good hearts and as pure and unblemished characters^ 
of which their habitual daings and neglects must be 
the witnesses. The one has not the sUghtest advan- 
tage over the other t in this respect 

It is a common remark of the candid amoog 
those who do not believe Universalism, that a man 
who reaUy believes this doclxine, must be one of the 
happiest men in ihe world- Now if this witness it ■ 
true, and the Universalist who is an honest and 
true man — a man who fears God and works right- 
eousness » is as safet so far as bis final state is con- 
cerned, as those w^ho reject his views, admitting 
the doctrine of endless misery true, has he not a 
decided advantage over the 1*1 ie vers in the latter 
doctrine, so far, at least, as his present happiness is 
■ concerned? Instead, therefore, of common |irtl* ■ 
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deuce lequiiing men to reject Universalism at once, 
does it not demand, that so far as relates to their 
present happiness, they should eschew the opposite ? 
Does it not demand, that men should endeavor to 
convince their minds, that Universalism is true, let 
the fact be as it may, rather than fear to receive it, 
or reject it without examination ? It surely is so. 



SECTION n. — THE SAFEST SIDE. 

In the last section, it was my object to show, that 
even admitting the doctrine of endless suffering 
true, the Universalist is just as safe^ other things 
being equal, as the believer of that doctrine. 

Let it not be inferred, from this, that belief is to 
be regarded as a matter of small importance. It is 
of the very highest importance ; for it is the founda- 
tion of all correct moral action ; it is what distin- 
guishes the Christian from the Infidel ; and it exerts 
a great and abiding influence upon men's feelings^ 
dispositions, principles and conduct. The influence 
it exerts upon any individual's character, must 
depend upon the prominence it holds in his mind. 
If it absorbs all the powers and faculties of his 
soul, it will become a ruling principle within him, 
and his character will become an exact embody 
tnent of his inward fiuth.. But however loosely a 
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man may hold his belief, it will exert some in fin* 
ence in the formation of his chaxacter, eithei for 
good or for evil. I know, indeed, that few men 
who adopt a good faithj ever become so good as 
their faith is; and equally true is.it, that few men 
professing a had faith, become as bad as the it creed is* 
The good influences of scjciety, and the redeeming' 
qualities of human nature, hold them back, so that 
they ore afraid or ashamed to do as bad as is the 
promptings of their unhallowed faith. But in spite 
of all internal and e^tternal influences, belief will do 
much in giving a determination to human character 
— vastly more than most persons imagine, A good 
faith contributes to the formation of a good char- 
acter; and a bad faitJi will tend to form a bad char- 
acter, however its influence may be modified by 
public sentiment, and the individuars sense of pro- 
priety* Hence that belief must be the safest^ which 
has the strongest and most powerful teadency to 
secure the formation ol' such a character, as the 
gospel demands ; and it is my purpose to show thai 
Universalisra is that belief* 

The Saviour has reduced the whole of humim 
duty to two requirements, which are the original 
elements of all correct moral action, *' Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy Godj with all thy heart i and with 
all thy ftoal, and with all thy mind. This is the 
first and great commandment And the second is 
like unto it ; Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy* 
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self. On these two commandments hang all the 
law and the prophets." * 

These are the principles from which must flow 
those good works, that secure the approhation of 
Heaven. And the man who is governed in all his 
ways by these principles, is perfectly safe^ for time, 
and for eternity, be the doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment true or false. It can make no difference. 
Nor can it make any difference whether he believes 
or disbelieves it, if he really sustains such a char- 
acter. The only difference it can make with any 
person, is its favorable or unfavorable tendencies 
upon the character. Which of the two doctrines 
under consideration, has tlie greatest tendency to 
form the character required by the gospel ? 

In reply, I remark, that it is a law founded in the 
nature and constitution of things, that like shall 
produce like. It is a law that obtains in the moral 
as well as in the physical world. Love will beget 
love, and hatred will beget hatred. Hence the pos- 
session of such affections and principles as are 
demanded by the Saviour, must greatly depend upon 
the views that are entertained of the Divine charac- 
ter, as unfolded in the plans and purposes of God, 
and the nature of man. Hence it is necessary that 
we discover something lovely in an object or an 
individual, that our affections may be secured. 
That we may love God, we must see something in 

* Matt. 22 : 37— 39. 
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his character, as manifested in his plans, purpo- 
ses and works, which renders him lovely. So 
in regard to man. We must be able to discover 
something in him, as the workmanship of Odd, 
that can claim onr attachment, or we cannot love 
our neighbor. Consequently the doctrine that pre- 
sents the most that is lovely in tlie Divine character^ 
and the most attractive views of human nature* 
must be the safest doctrine to be received by men, 
even admitting eternal consequences are attached 
to our doings. Which of the two doctrines uader 
consideration does this ? 

Before we can return tu\ nnswer to this question, 
it is necessary for us to take a view of the character 
which each ascribes to the Deity. 1 will take the 
doctrine of eternal punishment first, and will pre- 
sent the matter in the language of a believer of this 
terrible doctrine. " The God that holds you over 
the pit of belli much ag one holds a spider, or some 
loathsome insect, ever the fire, abhors yout and is 
dreadfully provoked ; his wrath towards yon, bums 
like fire ; he looks upon you as worthy of nothlnf 
else, but to be cast into the fire ; he is of purer eye^ 
than to bear to have you jn his sight ; you are 
ten thousand times more abominable in hjs eyes, 
than the most hateful and venomous serpent is in 
ours.*** 

** If he eleraally hates you, he will act in hit 
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dealings with you, as one that hates you with mere 
hatred, without any love or pity. The proper 
tendency and aim of hatred is, the misery of the 
object hated; misery and nothing else. So that 
you maty expect Grod will make you miserable, and 
that you will not be spared ; for sparing is not the 
effect of hatred, but of pity and mercy, which is 
quite a different thing from enmity." * 

Such is the representation of the Divine character 
by the doctrine of endless misery, and is there any- 
thing in it that is lovely? Is it a representation 
calculated to excite our adnuration, or call forth our 
affections ? Surely not. But on the other hand, it 
is revolting to the very last degree, in the view of 
every pure and good mind and heart. Men may 
fear to express it, or even confess the truth to their 
own minds ; but they can have no other feelings 
than those of dislike and abhorrence of such a 
character. Such views cannot excite reverence, 
gratitude and love in any soul, however it may 
paralyze it with terror. All the dark and appalling 
views of God's character, presented by this terrible 
doctrine, can do, is to petrify with terror, and fill 
men's minds with amazement, and their hearts 
with dread, to subdue the soul, fasten upon it the 
chains of slavery, and extort from the individual, a 
pretence, a profession of love, to escape impending 
vengeance, but it will be all pretence. The feeling 

* Edwards' Works, Vd. 7, p. 201. 
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cannot be there. As well might they be called 
upon to love the hatefal hyena, whose hideous jairo 
are besmeared with a brother's Wood ? 

Beside this, if like begets like, what effect muft 
the contemplation of such a cliaracter have upoa 
the individual that worships it ? Must it not tend 
to form the same character in him I Will it not 
lead to the cultivation of the same temper and dis- 
positmns as are exhibited in his ideal of perfection, 
which is always embodied in the object of worship ? 
The history of the world shows that it is so,* Lei 
any man copy, in the temper of his mind and the 
feelings of his heart, the character ascribed to God, 
by the doctrine of endless miser)', in the above 
extracts^ and carry them out in his dealings and 
intercourse with mankind, so fat as his capabilities 
and circumstances will perraitt and would it be zafo 
either for the individual or the community ? 

The religious world once undertook to copy the 
example of the Almighty, as he is represented by 
this doctrine, and it gave birth to the Inquisition, 
that most infernal of all the engines of mischief 
ever invented by man* And in so far as men have 
ever attempted to carry the principles and spirit of 
this doctrine into their intercourse with each other 
and the government of society, they have brought 
misery, degradation and ruin upon the worlds and 
drenched the earth in blood. Is the belief of such 



* Umversalist Quarterty. Vol l., p. 256. Art. 21, 
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a doctrine safe 1 It cannot be ; for if the evil, cruel 
and diabolical things^ that have, grown ou{ of its 
belief, and the attempts of men to carry its princi« 
pies into practice in human society, are subject to 
the same reprobation as other evil deeds, and the 
doctrine itself proves true, no men are more cer- 
tainly sealed victims of eternal torments, than vast 
midtitudes of its most sincere believeis and staunch 
defendets, and that, too, on account of endeavoring to 
practise in conformity with their ^t^A / What can 
be more wnsafe^ than the belief of such a doctrine % 
Surely nothing ; for it not only interposes an insu- 
perable barrier against complying with the first greal 
command, biit leads men to form characters, which 
must secure their condemnation I 

Equally unfortunate are the tendencies of this 
doctrine, in lelaticm to the second great command* 
ment. It presents the most dark and repulsive 
views of human nature. It describes men as ** ut- 
terly indisposed, disabled, and made opposite to all 
good, and wholly inclined to all evil,"* so that 
although they " may have spoken the language of 
kiiislness to their friends, given useful instruction to 
their children , salutary advice to their neighbors ; " 
although they ** may have fed the hungry, clothed 
the naked, and attended, with decency, the public 

* Cambxidge and Saybrods Platform, Ckmfessioa of Faith,> 
ch. 6, $ 4. 
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worship ©f God, these same actions are all sinful ;" 
so that " every thpught, m^ry train of reason ingi 
every conclusion » every imagination of the heart, 
and every purpose of the understanding, has been 
evil, and only evil, and that continuallj^/'^*^ This 
while they are unregenerate. 

Let any man entertain such views of his race, 
and what must be the effect upon his mind and 
feelings ? Must it not be to make him distrust all 
men ; to make him regard all goodness and virtue 
as shallow and insincere, unless accompanied with 
9om^ sectarian hidge ] to make him narrow and 
exclusive in his vie vis and feelings ; and to harden 
his heart against his race ? How can any man, who 
regards the great mass of mankind utterly desti 
tuie of all goodness, the enemies of God and all 
good, from their very natures, however aim able ia 
their external conduct, and eminently virtuous in 
all their ways; who regards them as fiends in 
human shape; minions of satan, clothed in gar^ 
me ma of light, have any love for them ? He surt^ly 
ought fwi to lore them. It is a virtue to hate man- 
kind, as one would saian himself, if such is their 
character So that this doctrine interposes a pow* 
erftil barrier against a compliance with the second 
great commandment. 

There is still another way in which this doctrine 
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operates against the fonnation of such a character, 
as. the gospel demands. It describes all the demands 
and duties of religion, so far as relates to their 
character in the sight of God, in . such dark and 
dubious terms, that no human understanding can 
apprehend them. It thickly spreads darkness and 
obscurity over the whole duty of man, and then 
calls upon him to engage in its performance,, under 
the penalty of everlasting destruction ! It hedges 
up the way of life with impenetrable darkness, and 
then calls upon men to escape from impending 
Yengeance ! If they complain that they cannot un- 
derstand its directions, nor see the way it describes, 
it mocks them with the declaration, that they afe 
not expected to see or understand, because their 
spiritual eyes have not been opened, and their 
understandings are yet carnal ! In other words, it 
demands of men that they shall do, without under- 
standing, and walk, with a firm and undeviating 
step, without seeing! Thus does it fill men's 
minds with hesitancy and doubt. They fear to go 
forward, lest they should go wrong ; to go back- 
ward, lesj they should stumble ; to go to the right 
hand, lest they should enter the wrong path ; and 
to go to the left, lest they should fall under the gui- 
dance of an evil spirit. Thus men are kept in 
suspense, waiting for they know not what, or make 
a desperate plunge into the sea of passion and sin, 
trusting to some miracle to rescue and save them> 
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instead of using their own powers to work out their 
own salvation with fear and trembling. Is the 
belief of such a doctrine safe f Nay, instead of 
heing safe^ it is perilous to men's souk^ and should 
he avoided as the pestilence that walketh in dark« 
ness and wasteth at noon-day. 

Let 138 now look at Universalisra, and see if it 
has any better tendency. It clothes the divine 
character in all the beauty and excellence of a 
father's love. It echoes the voice of nature and 
revelation, in proclaiming that God is good unto all, 
and his tender mercies over all his works ;* that 
as a father pities his children, so the Lord pities his 
erring offspring ;t that he is kind to the unthankful 
and the evil ;t that he doth not afflict wiUingly nor 
grieve the children of men ;^ and that all the suf- 
ferings he sends upon men, are sent that they may 
become partakers in his hoi in ess J! 

Now, what can be better calculated to attract and 
secure the affections of rational beings, than such a 
character as this, and thus secure obedience lo the 
first great command ? It is in perfect conformity 
with our highest ideas of excellence. It is not an 
elfeminate kindness which yields the right and the 
trtia lo its own weakness ; but that kindness which 
is tempered with the dignity and energy of truth 
mnd right ; which, while it pities and relieves, ii 
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IIHeb. mi 12. 
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finn imd unyielding in its attachments to justice 
and rectitude. If such a character will not call 
forth the admiration, the gratitude, the reverence, 
and the love of rational beings, nothing can. And 
then, if like begets like, how perfectly is it adapted 
to the formation of precisely such a character in 
man, as the gospel demands ! It is itself the per- 
fection of what the religion of Jesus designs to 
make man ; and if it begets its own image in the 
human soul, man will be precisely what the Scrip- 
tures represent as securing God's approbation. 

And then, in regard to man, Universalism teaches 
such views of his nature, as are calculated to secure 
a compliance with the second great commandment. 
Like the Scriptures, it represents that all men are 
made of one blood,'^ and have the same Father ;t 
that all have the same germ of immortality, destin- 
ed to bloom in unfading beauty ;t that all are fed 
by the same munificent hand ;§ upheld by the same 
kind providence ;ll dependent upon the same good- 
ness both for time and eternity ;ir that all are des- 
tine4 to the same final home, and the participation 
of the same joys forever.** It calls upon men to 
love God, because he first loves them;tt to love 
mankind, because he loves them, and sent his son 
to die for their redemption ;tt and because " there 

•♦Acts 17: 26. tMal.2:I0. :> 1 Tim. 4 : IQ. 

tActs 17 : 25. || Ps. 145 : 14. T Tit. 3 : 5. 

»Eccl.2: 14. ttl J<*n4: 19. 

ttlThes. 5: 10. 2 Cor. 5:14. 
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is more joy in heavea over one sinner that t«penl* 
eth, than over ninety and nine just persons, who 
need no repentance,"* 

If we look upon our race in such a light as ihia, 
we can discover somethinff in every individual, 
however much it may be ohscured by sin, worthy 
of our affections. However much the fine giold 
may become dimmed, or deeply it may be buried 
in earth or dross, it is gold still. Its nature remains 
unchanged. With such views, whenever we see the 
form of a man, however much it may be marred and 
disfigured by intemperance and sin, we iaiow the 
principles and elements of a man are still ihere^ 
We know he has a nature like our own, susceptible 
of the same improvement and elevation* We kn«>w 
he is a brother, a child of the same Father. He 
has fallen among robbers, who have stripped him 
of his dignity and glory, and left him half dead. 
Only let him be washed and cleansed, and his 
wounds and bruises healed, and he will again stand 
forth a man, made in God*s own imaofo. 

What can be better calculated to secure obedi- 
ence to the second [p*eat commandment, than such 
views as these ? What can be better calculated te 
awaken an interest in men for each other, and 
secure those kind and generous sympathies, de- 
manded by the Saviour? How can any man 
entertain such views, if they are active principles 
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in his soul, without heing inspired with new interest 
in his race, and being led to feed the hungry, 
clothe the naked, and visit the sick and imprisoned ? 
It is impossible. And these are the very character- 
istics for which men are approved and blessed, by 
our religion, and for the want of which they are 
condemned and punished. 

And now I put the question to every serious and 
reflecting mind-^which of these doctrines, in your 
sober and candid judgment, is the best calculated 
to form such a character as the gospel demands ; 
the doctrine of endless misery, with its appalling 
views of God's character, and its dark and repulsive 
views of human nature, or Universalism, with its 
high conceptions of the Divine character, so congenial 
with our highest notions and most exalted conceptions 
of greatness and goodness, and its interesting and 
lovely representations of man's nature ? Which 
addresses itself the most strongly to our reason and 
conscience, and is the best adapted to call forth 
those feelings, and induce the formation of that 
character, which the Bible demands? Which is 
the best. adapted to the production of those amiable 
and kind sentiments and feelings required of the 
Christian, so far as it may exert any influence over 
human character? 

There can be but one answer from any intelli- 
gent, reflecting and candid person. Such a person 
must not only see, bat feel, that Universalism, so far 
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as it exerts any iafluetice over the minds, hearta 
and lives of men* ia the best calculated to form that 
generous, disinterested and amiable character Chrts* 
tianity requires. This poskinn might be verified 
by an appeal to facts, as they lie about us in society- 
Bat it is unnecessary. 

Suppose we admit then, for the sake of the arga- 
ment, that men's eternal state will be determined 
by the character they form in this life, and which 
they are found to sustain at the judgment^ and thai 
such a chamcter is necessary to secure the apprnba- 
tion and blessing of the Most High, as is described 
in the texts quoted on a previous pag^ ; which 
doctrine is the safest to believe, were belief a matter 
of choice ? Plainly and obviously Universalism. 
Why? Simply because it has the most powerful 
tendency to secure those virtues which Heaten 
approves and blesses. 

With all this before us^ we must conclude that 
the doctrine of endless misery is an exceedingly 
urtsafi doctrine to be believed, even if it is true ; 
for it not only brings ruin upon men^s moral inler^ 
ests, and destruction to their happiness here, but by 
its unfavorable influences, jeopardizes their eternal 
happiness hereafter. 

The truth is, so far as belief is concerned* man's 
only safety lies in his seeking to attain those views 
of the Divine character, and of human nature, cal- 
culated to exert the most h<?althful moral tnfliiences 
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over his mind and heart. And I think it has heen 
shown, that Universalism is the belief, which affords 
these influences, in a degree far above its opposite^ 
leaving the question of its truth unsettled. If such 
be the case, it must be the safest to adopt, even 
though it prove false. But to suppose a doctrine 
capable of exerting such an influence false, is a very- 
great absurdity. It would be maintaining, that the 
influence of fidsehood, is better than that oi truth. 
The fact is, the very circumstance, that Universal- 
ism has this superior moral tendency, is a very 
powerful argument for its truth. 

In the light of all this, I submit to the reader to 
determine how much truth there is in the following 
remarks : — " If Universalists are in the right, we 
who believe in a doctrine very different from theirs, 
are nevertheless just as safe as they. We need not 
concern ourselves to examine whether we are in 
the right or in the wrong as to opinion, since there 
can be no difference in the result." * 

* Stuart's Exeget» Ess., p. 151—2. It is traly humiliat- 
ing to see su(Jh remarks as these, from such a source ; for 
it betrajrs a state of miivd, little in accordance with what we 
have a right to ej^pect. 
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SECTION III. — CHHIST AXD HIS AFOSTLES INCOMPETBlfT 



TEACHEKS. 



m. and 



"I fear to em'brace liie doctrine of universal sal^ 
l»ecfl.Qse it would oblige me to regard Christ and his 
ties as iiicompetEU^ or dishonest teachers of religion, 
the Bible itself as fitted and desired to lead men ima 
error* 

This objectioti ia founded upon the idea, " ^Jit 
the Christian Scriptures were written for ihe 
express purpose of teaching the sa.lvaCioi!i of all 
menit " that, by himself or his apostles, Jesus 
Christ opposed every essential religious error of hh 
age and country, in the most explicit^ direct and 
positive terms ;"t and consequently, "the doctrine 
of universal salvation, if it were true, being a doe^ 
trine never before heard of, he would have formally, 
fully, and repeatedly announced, explained, and 
enforced it*"^ 

Now the idea here set forth, is most manifestly 
false, and is one which no well-in fonned, seriout 
and candid mind ever entertained, among the 
believers of Universalism. Had it have been xbm 
purpose of the writers of the New Testttmeot, lo 
have explained and enforced a system of dogmalie 
theology^ no one can doubt, that every point would 




*Tratct, No. 224, p. 2, 
|Royoe** Lecture*, p. 34, 



+ Do. p. 
^ Do. p. 
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have been sa ckariy defined and unequivocally 
expressed, that there should have been no- room for 
mistake, among serious and candid people. Had 
such have been their design, there would have been 
as little room for misapprehension as to the doc- 
trines taught in the Bible, as there is in reference 
to those contained in the Westminster Catechism, 
or the Cambridge and Saybrook Platform. But it 
is not so. It is not true either that Christ or the 
apostles directly opposed " every essential religious 
error of his age and country ;" or that the New 
Testament was " written fwr the express purpose of 
teaching the salvation of all men," nor indeed any 
other one doctrine. They had higher aims and 
ends in view, than to establish a dry and barren 
Hjrstem di dogmatic theology — to teach men how 
they might attain their own sahation.- 

The truth is, there were many errors which pre- 
vailed in the age and country in which Jesus and 
his apostles lived, and very serious ones too, even 
in theology, with which they have not meddled. 
I will name but one — the doctrine of man's exist- 
ence after the dissolution of the material body — 
the mamner of attaining it. The common doctrine 
oi the Jews of 'those times, who believed in future 
existence at all, was that of the transmigration of 
souls. Hence an eminent writer says, " that this 
Pythagorian dogma was become pretty general 
among the Jews, appears fcom some passages in 
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the gospels."*^ That thii was an error, no one in 
a Christian land doubts, and what was ibe course 
of Christ and his apostles in reference to it ? Did 
they oppose it in direct and explicit terms, even in 
a single instance ? No. So far from correciing 
this error, they adopted the very same wordt ta 
represent a future existence fof man, as was com- 
monly used by the Jews, for this purpose* Indeed, 
one apostle goes so far as to declare—'* I am a 
Pharisee, the son of a Pharisee, of the hope of the 
Tesurrectio7t1[ of the dead I am called in quesiion/t 
''And hav-e hope toward God, which ihey them- 
selves also allow, that there shall he a restirrection^ 
of the dead, both of tlie jnst and unjust*"^ Why 
this coarse, in regard to this error, when Jesus cor- 
rected another error 1 1 held in connexion with the 
doctrine of future existence I Shall we infer from 
this, that " Christ and his apostles were incompe- 
tent or dishonest teachers of religion^ and the Bible 
itself fitted and designed to lead men into error ? " 

•CampbcU's Four Gospels, Frolini. Dissertations, Dis- 
YI., Pi. 2, 6 19. See also Dr. A. Clarke's Cora, on John 9; 
2. Also Whitby, Btirttcs, arid Livermore in i(tf». 

f '^iv^atuat^ ^' denotes sim ply* Wmg rnised from inactiviiy 
to aetioii, or 1mm obscurity lo eraiijence, or a reium to 
sttch a stats, lifter an intprrupiion. . . . In this vieWi 
when appbed to tbe deafi^ the word denotes, prapertf , no 
more ihoa ii rfimiral of /i/*!, to tbem, in wliati^ver maimer 
this tuny htL^^n/'—CampbtU*x NttU m Matt. 22 t 23- 

t AtU23: 5. ^ Do. 24: 15. 

(l ThcLt i^ (he idea thiit the same relations asist ta a 
imure state as in this. Matt. 22 : 30. 
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The feet is, the Bible was not written for the 
express purpose of leaching Universalistn or any 
other ism; but to inculcate great and universal 
principles^ — ^principles which lay at the foundation 
of all theoretical religious truth; to renovate and 
correct the spirit and tendencies of that age; to 
explain the way of salvation ; and to introduce men 
into the kingdom of heaven. Hence they left all 
errors to be corrected by the silent influences of 
these great principles, except such as interposed a 
barrier to the reception of these principles, and the 
attainment of those great ends. Hence many and 
very great errors were permitted to pass unnoticed 
by them.t 

Making out a system of belief from the Bible, is 
precisely like an attempt to determine an individ- 
ual's belief, upon all points in theology, from a vol- 
ume made up of letters, poetry, biography, sketches 
of discourses, and conversations on practical and 
experimental religion. Here and there we shall 
find his views expressed upon some one or more 

♦ " Jesus seized those fundamental principles which were 
current among his countr3rmen, discarded everything which 
had merely a local, civil or national reference ; selected the 
purely moral, refined and elevated it to its true dignity, and 
rendered it complete by supplying its deficiencies." — Hug's 
haro. to iV. T., p. 11. Andover, 1836. 

t Among these may be named demoniacal possessions, 
and the supernatural influences of Python, a heathen god. 
Acts 16: 16, where a girl is said to be possessed with 
nnvfta nv^iavog^ a spirit of Python. 
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doctrinal point, as the foundation or stimulant to 
some duty, or to correct the error of some one with 
whom he might be conversing. By picking out 
and bringing together these scattered fregments, we 
may be able to make out his system of theology. 
So with the Bible* A system of doctrines iji 
nowhere formally stated and discussed. Hence the 
great diversity of opinions for which ihe Bible is 
made responsible, whiJe all are equally honest* 
One man sees one pan, and another a diOereot parL 
Ooe individual looks at a statement from one point 
of view, and another views the same thing from a 
different position, and consequently comes to a dif- 
ferent, and it may be a widely different, conclusion* 

Ffom the statements and reasoning- already pre* 
sented, it is sufficiently manifest* that the idea upon 
which the objection is founded* is incorrect, and of 
course the objection is without force, and we might 
leave it here ; but there are several oiher consider* 
aiions, which 1 wish to have observed ; and to this 
end all that has been said may pass as irrelevant. 

L T^is ohjection lies with far greater force 
agaimt Ckrutiajiky itself than it dots agaimi 
Universalkm. 

Let any one lake the Old Testament and read 
the representations of the character and dignity of 
the promised Messiah, as portmyed by the Hebgiew 
bards, by whom he is represented as a great kiag, 
and a mighty conqueror, going forth and subduing 
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nations and kingdoms, and bringing them under 
his dominion. With these glowing descriptions 
before him, let him look at the individual who 
came among the Jews, claiming to be the Messiah, 
and which we Christians believe to be such, as he 
is represented by his own friends ; and what is 
diere in his appearance or doings, to answer to 
those glowing descriptions ? He had no hereditary 
titles, power or authority. He was a humble 
mechanic, clad in the common apparel of his pro- 
fession, and wandering about his native country, 
attended by a few individuals, as humble in their 
pretensions as himsolf, called from the publican'a 
seat, and their fishing nets, without h place where 
to lay their heads ! Instead of being surrounded 
with the pomp and splendor of courts, and engaged 
in raising and appointing armies, he was dining at 
^e publican's table, or standing on a vessel's deck, 
surrounded with the degraded and outcast of society, 
instructing their ignorance, healing their diseases, 
reclaiming them from their vices, and telling them 
to go and sin no more ; comforting the afflicted, 
encouraging the desponding, and restoring the 
maniac to soundness of mind, while he hurled the 
most terrible denunciations at those who were sup- 
posed to be the only suitable associates of so distin- 
guished a personage. We can hardly conceive of 
a character more entirely opposite to that described 
by the prophets, when those descriptions are taken 
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literalifft than was that of Jesus, Might not a 
pious JeWj with his hands upon the books of the 
prophets J exclaim with far greater force and pro* 
prietji "I fear to beheve this man the Messiah^ 
because it would oblige me to regard Moses and 
the prophets, as incompetent or dishonest leachers 
of religion, and the Bible itself as fitted and 
designed to lead men into error ? " It is even so *, 
and this was the very ground, upon which the 
Jews rejected Jesus. Let the objector see to iti 
that he does not fall into the same condemnation ! 

2. This objection lajjs with far greater ftyrtt 
against sojrte of the dh^mgtmhing features of 
Protestantism^ than it dors against Unirersalism, 

I will notice but one instance, and that is ih© 
doctrine, that the elements us?ed in the Lord's Sup- 
per, hy consecration, are transmuted into the real, 
veritable, hona fide flesh and blood of Jesus* The 
followmg language certainly conies much nearer 
expressing tbis idea in unequivocal terms, than any- 
thing in the Bible does the doctrine of endtess 
misery. ** Jesus took bread, and blessed, and 
brake it, and gave it to them, and said. Take, eni; 
this is my body. And he took the cup, and when 
he had given thanks, he gave it lo them; and they 
all drank of it. And he said unto them, this is my 
blood of the New Testament, which is shed for 
many."* ** Then Jesus said unto them. Verily, 




♦ Mark 14 1 22^ 25, 
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verily, I say unto you, Except ye eat the flesh of 
the Son of Man, and drink his blood, ye have no 
life in you.""^ With such language as this before 
him, may not the Catholic, with his hands upon 
the Gospels, exclaim — " I fear to embrace Protest- 
antism, because it would oblige me to regard Christ 
and his apostles as incompetent or dishonest . teach- 
ers of religion, and the Bible itself fitted and 
designed to lead men into error ? " Most assuredly 
he might ; and that too, with much more propriety 
than the objection under consideration was uttered. 
Thus it will be seen, that admitting all the objec- 
tion assumes, it is without force, because it proves 
more than those who urge it will admit. The 
truth is, it is no objection to any doctrine, that men 
have heretofore failed to discover it. The true 
question is not, whether men have failed to dis- 
cover any fact in times past, but whether it twu> can 
be 'proved to be a fact. The learned and the un- 
learned, the wise and the ignorant, the philosopher 
and the plough-boy, the sage and the savage, had 
seen apples fall to the ground for near six thousand 
years, and yet not one of themiover read in that 
simple phenomenon, the great law of gravitation. 
Bat their Uindness to so obvious a thing, does not 
weigh much against the discovery of Newton. So 
men have read and studied the Scriptures for many 
centuries ; but it would be nothing marvellous, if 

* John 6 : 53. 
6* 
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they have not yet discovered cM the Iriilh they con- 
tain ; nor is it any objection to any new truth, men 
may imag-ine ihey discover^ that it has not been 
seen before. The true quesiion is — h it smtained 
by cfmtpetent and utiimpeathahh testi-many ? 

So in regard to Universalism. It is no objection 
to its truth J that so few, comparatively, have dis- 
covered it ; or that Universalists have been men of 
inferior learning, talents and piety ; for it is some- 
times the case, and it may he so in ours, that " God 
haih chosen the foolish things of the world, to con^ 
found the wise ; and the weak things of the world 
to confound the things which are mig^hty ; and the 
base things of the world, and things whirh are 
despised, and things which are not, to brings lo 
naught things that are ; that no fleah should glory 
in his presence ; *** and that, as in another case, 
" not many wise men after the flesh, not many 
mighty, not many noble are called J'f Still, to 
show that Universal lata are not quite so contempt- 
ible, ignorant and obscure as they are sometimes 
repress n ted 1 1 may be pardoned if I name a 
few both in the past and the present ; such us 
Clemens Alesandriniis and Origen, two of the 
most influential and learned men among the early 
Christians, They were teachers in the Alejran- 
drian school, and stood at its head. This* school, 
which was the most celebrated and exerted mme 
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than any other, was distinguished, among other 
things, for its Universalism.* In more modem 
time's, I may name Bishop Newton, Archbishop 
Tillotson, Dr. Jebb, Dr. Priestley, John Frederic 
Oberlin, Elhanan Winchester, Dr. Rush, and others 
too numerous to mention. To say nothing of those 
in our own country, who hold this doctrine ; it is 
admitted even at Andover, that in Germany, " it 
has been fasljiionable among the more popular Ger- 
man divines to disbelieve" the doctrine of eternal 
punishment ; and that even Tholuc himself, whom 
they have labored so hard to clear of all suspicion 
of heresy upon this subject, "says even of the 
evangehcal theologians, a good number of them 
cherish a hope of a final conversion of all menJ*^ 
Are all these men persons of inferior talents, learn- 
ing and piety ? Nay, they are among the most emi- 
nent men, the religious world has ever produced.t 

♦Giesler's Eccl. Hw^t., Period 1, Div. Ill, Chap. 3, ^ 60 
and 61. 

S German Selections, p. 217. 
Dr. Murdock says of Origen: "Against the more 
learned pagans and the heretics of those times, he W8is 
a champion who had no equal ; he was also considered a 
devout Christian, and was, beyond question, the first biblical 
scholar of the age. His winning eloquence, his great learn- 
ing, his amiable temper, his reputation for sincere and ardent 
piety, gave him immense influence, especially among the 
higher classes in society. No man, since the apostles, had 
been more indefatigable, and no pne^had done more to dif- 
fuse knowledge and make thcChristian communitv intelli- 
gent, united, and respectable in the view of mankind.'' — 
Translation of Mosheim's Ecd. Hist., Vol. 1. pp. 204—6^ Note 
9. Nm Haven, 1832. 
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That Universalism has not been more generally 

received in the Christian Churchi or thai we hear 
60 httle of it from the sixth century uniil the He- 
formation in the sixteenth century, is not veiy won- 
derful ; and it is to be attributed to very different 
causes, than that of the want of tesUmony in its 
favor in the Scriptures. During ikis period, which 
has been justly termed ** the dark asfes," the theol- 
ogy of the church was drawn from any source, 
but the Bible; for hardly one in a thousand of her 
clergy, ever saw a copy of the Scriptures, and if 
they had, it was of no use to the mi because they 
could not read a word in them, such was their 
deplorable ignorance. Beside, every one who dared 
to depart from the received doctrines, was sure to 
be hunted down, and his voice silenced by fire and 
sword. Still, that Universalism had its advocates 
even in these days of darkness, and this period 
of the reign of terror and sin, is sufficiently mani- 
fest from die proceedings of ecclesiastical councils 
at different periods,* 

If there is anything strange about the matter, it 
is that Universalism has had so immy advocates as 
it has. The fact is, the vices, the passions and tbi 
selfish interests of the world, are, and ever have 
been, and ever will be arrayed against this doctrine ; 
M and humiliating as may be the fact, nevertheless, a 



* Ancient History of Untversalifia, p, 301, et seq^ 4p- 
pendix. 
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fiwst it is, that comparatively few persons have the 
moral courage to rise up in rebellion to public 
opinion, and jeopardize their reputations, their for- 
tunes, their lives — their aU, by an avowal of an 
obnoxious truth. Most men had rather remain 
moored amid the fogs of error, however pestilential 
they may be, than to launch forth upon the sea of 
inquiry, even with the Bible for a chart and com- 
pass. And this disposition is but too much encour- 
aged, by not a few, who hold the responsible office 
of religious teach'ers. 

That it is such influences, not the plainness with 
which its opposite is repealed in the Scriptures, that 
has prevented the more general difiusion and adop- 
tion of XJniversalism, is manifest from the actual 
history of the matter. In the earlier ages of the 
church, while the Scriptures were freely circulated 
among the people, and generally read and studied 
by the .clergy, XJniversalism showed itself, and at 
the period when the greatest attention was paid to 
this matter, and there were the greatest number of 
biblical scholars and critics, then it prevailed the 
most widely, and numbered among its advocates the 
most eminent and distinguished scholars in the 
church. But when less attention was given to the 
study of the Scriptures, and Christians gave them- 
selves to strife and contention, XJniversalism began 
to decline ; and just in proportion to the neglect of 
the Bible, and theMeparture of the church from the 
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spirit of Cbrist, did tJniversalisra disappear, untOi 
when the Bible was entirely abandonedt and the 
church given up to ignomDce, stupidity and sin^ it 
totally disappeared, amid the worse than Egyptian 
darkness that prevailed. , 

When the reformation in the sixteenth cenitiiy 
broke otit, and men were once more admitted to the 
, sacred pages, to read and understand them accord- 
ing to the dictates of their own jtidgments, immedi- 
ately believers and advocates of Universal] sni» 
sprang up in all directions. And just in proportion 
to the degree of attention given to the study of the 
Bible in every period since, has this doctrine pre- 
vailed. As the one has advanced and receded, so 
has the other, until the present time, distinguished 
above all others, for its wonderful activity of mind* 
its freedom of inquiry, and its diligent, patient and 
laborious research, and now a greater proportion of 
professing Christians entertain this doctrine, than 
at any period since the days of Origen* With 
those who hail under the name of TJniversahsts, 
may be reckoned almost the entire Unitarian denom- 
ination, both in this country and Europe, togeihcr 
with immense numbers of the members of all the 
various Protestant sects, as believers in this beaati- 
ful doctrine. 

The same fact appears, when we compare dif* 
ferent countries with each other, and one section of 
the same country with another. For exampl 
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take Germany, which has been well pronounced a 
land of scholars, and where biblical science has 
receiyed more attention, than anywhere else under 
heaven, and there Universalism prevails more 
widely ^nd enrolls more eminent names among its 
friends than in any other country. Then take the 
United States, which undoubtedly stands next to 
Germany in its activity of mind, the diligent indus- 
try and perseverance of its scholars, •and the freedom 
of inquiry, and the attention to religious subjects, 
and the same phenomenon appears. A comparison 
of the different sections of this country, will afford 
evidence to the same point. A comparison of New 
England, where the greatest attention has been 
paid to the reading and study of the Scriptures of 
any section, with the Middle and Western States» 
^and of all these with the Southern States, goes 
to establish my position; for in the first named 
section, are the greatest numbers of Universal- 
ists, in proportion to the population ; in the next, 
where there is and ever has been less atteption tq 
religious inquiry, the number is less who embrace 
this doctrine ; and in the last, where there is little 
or no attention to these matters, there is an absolute, 
dearth of Universalism. It might also be remarked, 
that the prevalence of this doctrine, bears a singular 
and striking proportion, to the degree of purity and 
elevation in public morals. Where public morals 
are the most pure and elevated, and the most intel* 
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lectual cultivation existSi there Universalism prevails 
the most widely ; and where there is the most 
ignorance, and pubhc morals the most debased j 
there it is almost, if not entirely, shat out. 

Now if there is such an entire absence of proof 
in favor of Universal ism in the Bible, tliai the man 
who embracea it, "must regard Christ and hjs 
apostles as incompetent or dishonest teachers of 
religion, and the Bible itself as fitted and designed 
to lead men into error/' how are we ip e^cplain 
these undeniable and palpable facts ? Why is it, 
that Uni versa lism has ever had a prevalence^ just 
in proportion to the deg^ree of attention given to the 
study of the Scriptures^ the elevation of public 
morals, and the freedom of inquiry and toletutiofi 
enjoyed ? How happens it, that some of the most 
distinguished men, profound scholars, eminent bibli- 
cal critics, and deeply religious and devout Chris- 
lions, in every age and country, where any tolerable 
degree of interest exists in religious inquiry, and 
freedom, and toleration is indulged and allowed, 
have been and now are Universalists ? This is a 
problem I shall leave those who make the objection 
under consideration, to solve. 

And beside, why are those wjio now believe ihe 
doctrins of endless punishment so much afraid of 
having" people heat Universalism discussedt if it so 
manifestly unscriptuml ? Do not the foUomng 
remarks upon ihe Reformation explain it ? '' As to 
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the majority of those whose souls were terrified at 
the thought of relinquishing a wonted and revered 
conviction, they no longer had it the moment they 
feared they should lose it. That they helieved they 
had, and maintained the pretension, made the case 
no better ; for the deception could not last long." * 



SECTION IV. — WHY DID THE PREACHING OF CHRIST 
AND THE APOSTLES ALARM THE FEARS AND 
AWAKEN THE ENMITY OF WICKED MEN? 

" If Christ and his Apostles believed and taught the salvar 
tion of all men, it seems impossible to 'account for the fact, 
that their preaching so much alarmed the fears and awa- 
kened the enmity of wicked men.^f 

It is unquestioned and unquestionable, that such 
an effect was produced, by the preaching of Christ 
and his Apostles. And when it is asked, " Were 
any such efiects ever known to be produced by the 
preaching of Universalists ? "t I am constrained to 
answer in the affirmative. So when it is asked, 
" Did you ever know any wicked man, any profane 
swearer. Sabbath-breaker, drunkard, infidel, or de- 
spiser of sacred things, displeased at hearing this 
doctrine ? I must answer, only in a few instances, 
and that when they were raging with passion 
against some fellow-creature. At other times, when 

♦ Biblical Repository, VoL 9., p. 340, April, 1837. 
tTract 224, p. 5. | Tract 224, ^. ^. 
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the better principles and feelings of haman mature 
predominate, they are always pleased with the idea 
this doctrine presents. Indeed, 1 cannot conceive 
how any mind, under the dominion of pure, benevo- 
lent and generous principles and feelings, can be 
any other than pleased with it* It is only those 
raging with passion against some one, ihe sour- 
hearted, selfish, malicious and hating bigot, that can 
be offended with the doctrine. It harmonizes with 
the highest and holiest impulses of all other hearts; 
and of this its friends and believers have great reason 
to be proud, his its honor and glory. 

I know, indeedi that arguing the single point of the 
salvation of all men, is not peculiarly calculated to 
convict men of sin and bring them to repentance* Bat 
this is no truer of Universal ism, than it is of every 
other ism under heaven. Every sect holds more or 
less doctrines, the inculcation and defence of which, 
cannot, from the very nalure of the case, secure any 
of these effects, however important and salutary they 
may be, when taken in connexion with the system 
they hold. For example, take the system of the ob- 
jector, which includes the doctrines of the trinity, 
vicarious atonement, total native depravity, and the 
final perseverance of the saints, and I ask what salu- 
tary moral influence is their inculcation and defence 
calculated to produce ? Who ever heard of any Qotn- 
punctions of conscience being produced ; any sense 
of guilt and &hame excited ; any awakening of tlw 
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moral senses to be secured ; any harrowing up of the 
soul with remorse and fear ; or the formation of any 
holy resolves, in a wicked man, or any sinner led to 
repentance, by arguing any of these doctrines ? No 
one will pretend this. Hence, if this circumstance 
is anything against Universalism, or goes to show, 
that it is inconsistent with the teachings of Christ 
and his Apostles, it proves the same thing in regard 
to a misnamed Orthodoxy. 

The objection under consideration proceeds upon 
the presumption, that the Universalist pulpit has, 
and can have, no other employment, than arguing 
the solitary doctrine of universal salvation ; a pre- 
sumption that is utterly unfounded and false. That 
the ministry of this denomination inay have given 
an undue share of attention to the inculcation and 
defence of this one idea, I am not disposed to deny. 
But I do deny, that they have sinned any more, in 
this respect, than their contemporaries of other sects. 
To represent that they are limited, in their pulpit 
ministrations, to one point of doctrine, or that, be- 
cause they may have given an undue degree of time 
and attention to the proof of their distinguishing 
article of belief, nothing else is heard from them, is 
as unjust, false and slanderous a representation, as it 
would be to describe the ministrations of the Baptist 
pulpit as limited to the defence of immersion alone as 
baptism; or those of the Pedo-Baptists, as given 
merely to the defence of infant baptism. This 
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would be as true of these last cases^ as is the intima- 
tion in regard to the former. All of them, at nmes, 
have erred in the course they have pt^rsued* They 
have proclaimed their peculiarities, to the neglect 
of the weightier matters of the law^ '* judgment, 
mercy and faith." Aadiftheselast are e x cu aa bl e for 
their error, in reference to mere Tton-essentials^ surely 
TJmversalists ought to he, for their mistakes, when 
the matter involved ^ relates to man*B eternal destiny, 
the essential character of the eternal God, and funda- 
mentally afTects the whole system of theology. 

In regard to the actual effects produced by the 
Universalist pulpit, I must say, and upon this mat* 
ter 1 can speak advisedly, that no pulpits in the land 
more frequently displease the profane swearer, the 
Sabhath -breaker, the drunkard, the infidel, and the 
despiscr of sacred things, than those of this denomi- 
nation. No pulpits speak out more distinctly, boldly 
and fearlessly against these and all other vices, t 
can truly aay, I have heard some of the most 
pointed, faithful and earnest rebukes of the prem- 
leni vices of society, from the ministers of ihis faith, 
to which I have ever iistened. And no mintFters 
are more frequenlly made to suffer in their repiata- 
tions and interests, from the malicious slandef»« 
abuse and falsehoods of the unprincipled and wicked, 
or pursued with more unrelenting fury and persevere 
ance, by the profane swearer, the Sabbath -breaker, 
the drunkard, the infidel, and the despisers of aacred 
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things, and all whose hearts are fully set on doing 
evil. They stand between two fires, — ^that of these 
characters, and that of the sanctimonious and bigoted 
hypocrite, 

" Who steals the Uvery of the court of heaven. 
To serve the devil in." 

It is true, that " Christ rarely preached a sermon, 
which did not excite uneasiness in the minds of sin- 
ners, and send them away dissatisfied and murmur- 
ing against the preacher. The same is true of the 
apostles." * " But who were the wicked men whose 
fears and enmity were excited ? Who were these 
sinners who went away dissatisfied -and murmur- 
ing^? "t It was not " the worldly and gay, the im- 
penitent and prayerless ;"t but the professedly reli- 
gious, praying. Sabbath-keeping people, whom he 
compared to whited sepulchres, whose outward ap- 
pearance was beautiful, while within they were full 
of hypocrisy and iniquity ;§ pious rulers and Phari- 
sees, who thought themselves righteous and despised 
others.il It was such persons as these, whom Jesus 
told, " the publicans and harlots go into the kingdom 
of God before you ;"ir men thoroughly bent upon 
doing evil, who were offended at the preaching of 
Christ and his apostles, and persecuted them from 
city to city. But it was not so with the multitude 

* Tract 224, p. 5. f Reply to Tract 224, p. 13. 

t Tract 224, p. 6. 6 Matt. 23 : 27. 

ULukel8:9. f Matt. 21:31. 
7* 
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that sinned tbrough ipiorance,^ for " ihe common 

people heard him gladly/'t and wondered at the 
gfdci&us words that he uttered. t Those who were 
pronounced "cursed/*^ pubUcansand sinners » II and 
the like, were never offended at his preaching, al- 
though he rebuked their sins in the most plain and 
affect ioBate, and earoest mflnner. Such persons were 
his principal friends and patrons. Hence he was 
denounced as the friend of publicans and sinners ; 
sneered and scoffed at as a Sabbath-breaker ;T 

* There are some persons who are vicious and dejimved, 
that are disposed to think, becaase the denaDciations of 
Christ are kvelJed ^g^in^ih^ptfcritkal siaaersj that a man is 
quite eica sable for his abommaiions, if they are commLtted 
openly and above-board, without any attempi to coace&I 
them, nnder a mask of goodnes.^. So also there are those 
who seem to think a minister must not preach in a way thai 
will give offence to any opea, undisguised and shameless 
sirinerf no matter how degraded ; and that be is utterly un^ 
pardonable in so doing, because publicaas and sinners did 
oot become otTeaded at Christ^s preaching. But both are 
sadly deceived. Jf a man wUfally and knowingiy lives ia 
habits of ^ice and wrons:, be is equally guilty, whether he 
commits h\& deeds of wickedness in the face of heaven and 
earth J with a shameless impadence and indiflereace to all 
cooaequeoces, or endeavors to conceal them under a mask 
of goodness and virtue. In truth , the former shows a deeper 
depravity than the latter. Beside, no mortal can rebuke 
aad expose a vice, even with an angel's voice of sweetness 
and love, without i>fi>i*dinp those whose hearts are /«/l^ $tt 
upon ikhig evil ; while ignorant offenders will lake no of- 
fence* Aad this is the precise reason for the different course 
pursued toward, and ihe treatment Christ received from, tiM 
Pharisees and publicans and sinoers* 

fMark 12:37. 1 Luke 4: 22. 

UohnT: 49. ||MaU. 9: IL 

tilarka: 27. Luke 13: 14. 
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a glutton and a wine-bibber;'^ and rejected as a 
blasphemer ,t a deceiver of the people, t on whom 
none of the rulers or the Pharisees had believed.^ 
It was such persons as these who were the most 
offended at the preaching of Christ, expressed the 
"deepest abhorrence " II of him, and finally pro- 
cured his death. They were offended because he 
would not permit them to go on in their sins undis- 
turbed by exposure and rebuke ; and this result will 
always follow such a course, upon all whose hearts 
are fully set upon doing evil, regardless of all conse- 
quences, whether they be open, undisguised and 
shameless, or hypocritical sinners, be the teacher a 
Universalist or anything else. 

*Matl. 11: 19. Luke 7: 34. 

t Matt. 9:3. J Matt. 27 : 63. John 7 : 12. 

$ John 7 : 48. ]| Tract 224, p. 7. 
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SEC HON V. TTNIVERSALISM INGONSISTENT WITH TBB 

CHAHACTER OF GOD AS A BEWAfiDEE. 

"The doctriTie of universal salvatioTi is inconsisteEt with 
Ihe character of God as a re warder, and with the great iruth, 
that men arc now in a state of probation. .... If Univer- 
salis m is true J God is not a righteous moral governor ; he 
makes no public and visiible distinction between ihose who 
sen^e him, nnd those who serve him not j bat is an indif- 
ferent spectator of the conduct of men ; neither loving holJ> 
ness not hating sin ; neither rewarding the righteous, nor 
punishing the wicked." * 

The main positions here stated, as well as the 
collatei^l ideas involved i mu?t strike every well* 
disciplined tnind, as both singular and extraordinary* 
It is, in effect, maintaining that there is no such 
thing as rewards and punishments, under the IHvine 
government, unless they are infinite in measure 
and endless in duration i for the precise difference 
between the believer in endless punishment and the 
Universalist, is simply in relation to the cbaraeteri 
objects and duration of the rewards and punish- 
ments for men's doings in tills life — the Uni ver- 
sa! ist maintaining, tJiat they are meaTis and of 
course limited, so far, at least, as individual actions 
are concerned, or the aggregate of any numljer are 
concerned ; whUe the believer in the doctrine of 
etrdless misery holds ihem to be ends and onlimited 
in duration. The position is as if one should 
• TmcL 221, pp, 10, 11, 
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maintain, that all the penalties attached to the penal 
code of a statute, were no punishments for crime, 
except such as are capital; than which a greater 
absurdity could not be maintained. 

So in regard to the matter of probation, which 
I suppose means tritU, I have but a few words to 
say. If I understand this doctrine as commonly 
held, I regard it as equally inconsistent with the 
Bible as with Universalism. I cannot regard this 
as a state, where men are neither rewarded or pun- 
ished, and the next one where there is nothing but 
rewards and punishments. As for this state, it is 
not so, if the Bible is true, or any reliance is to be 
placed upon human observation and experience; 
and surely it will be difficult to make out, from the 
Scriptures or otherwise, that the future is purely 
and solely a state of rewards and punishments, for 
human doings in this world. I have been accus- 
tomed to think, and certainly the most obvious 
appearance upon the face of the Scriptures, and the 
actual state of things as presented to human experi- 
ence and observation, confirm the impression, — that 
this state of existence is quite as much a condition 
of discipline as of trial; for most assuredly, men 
are in some degree at least, if not fully, rewarded 
and punished here for their doings. And in regard 
to a future state, it may well be asked, if it is 
entirely a state of retribution upon the present, how 
and when are men to be rewarded and punished for 
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tKeir doiogs in that stnte? for I suppose Ibey wiU 
be active beings there, as well as here. For one, 
ah hough I can under s Lao d how men may be 
rewarded and punished in the future life, and thus 
til at life be a retribution upon the present, so that 
they may be rewartled according lo their works 
done here, I camiot understand how it can be so, 
when man^s whole existence is taken into the ac- 
count, upon the suppositioo that this retribution is 
endless. For there is the whole of their doings 
through that endless retribution, for which no retri- 
bution is provided,* unless, indeed, we suppose ihe 
henjan soul in the woil:' of spirits, is converted 
into a thing as passive and inert as the stones in 
the fields, or the clods of the valley. This 1 am 
not aware that any one will admit. 

The truth is, no state into which a human bemg 

* '^ There is no way by which this coaclusioa can be 
evaded J but by supposing, that men and devils in hell are 
iacapahle of sinning, or that the sins which they coinjnii 
there, do not incur any additional puni?ihment. But neither 
of these positions can be maintained. Thai men wboss 
nature is smiti], and who by tong custom have ibmu'd iovei- 
craie habits of smnin^, when n^moved to another world* 
should ceai^e to comnril sm, is an unreasKjnable ^uppotiiioti i' 
fflod to 5Up|KJse that sin, in a future iJiate, does nf>t tocur ttuf 
curse of the law or the displeasure of God^ iis equally utir^- 
jonable. Gott, from the hobness of his natuiTt musi hnta 
sin wherever it appears, and he atways acts aprertiblv w 
his nature. To snpjiose men in hell divested of their mVral 
ogeixcvt would be to sujipase them in such a condition^ ti 
scarcely lo be capable of sufl^ring for their sins.** Trafi 
ajfainsi Untversaham, American Tract No. 3^| p. 5. 
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can be transferred, can be simply and solely a 
state of retribution upon a past state, so long as 
man is an active and a morally accountable being ; 
because, in such a case, he must be every moment, 
the subject of praise or blame, of reward or punish- 
ment, neither of which can he receive for his 
doings in a purely retributory state, which looks 
only to the past, if that state is of endless duration. 
And if man is not a morally accountable being in 
any state, he is not susceptible of reward or pun- 
ishment, either for the past or the present, in that 
state. So that, if the common doctrine of probation 
is admitted, it "is inconsistent with the character 
of God as a rewarder," so far as relates to the future 
state, at least ; and he "is an indifferent spectator of 
the conduct of men ; neither loving holiness nor 
hating sin; neither rewarding the righteous, nor 
punishing the wicked." 

But could it be made out, that God is a rewarder 
of men, in any sense, upon the hypothesis of end- 
less punishment, it cannot be maintained for a* mo- 
ment, that he is an equitable rewarder of them; 
for to say nothing of the infinite disproportion 
between finite sins and an infinite punishment, 
there is great inequality, when viewed in its indi- 
vidual relations and bearings. There are all possi- 
ble grades of character among men, varying from 
the worst to the best. And yet, according to the 
doctrine in question, mankind are to be divided 
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into two and only two classes, the one to be infinitely 
and endlessly rewarded, and the other infinitely 
and endlessly punished. In other words, those 
who have scarcely virtue enough to keep them out 
of hell, and those who have climbed to the highest 
point of excellence, are to be rewarded precisely 
alike ; and that the man who has almost goodness 
enough to secure his admittance into heaven, and 
the blood-stained pirate and murderer are to share 
the same eternal state ! This is truly such equity 
as the world knoweth not of ! 

The true state of the case, I take to be, that every 
state in which the human soul will ever exist, is a 
state of retribution, both on the present and the 
past, if past there is. An intimate relation subsists 
between the present and all the past. By our 
present, we make our future; and our future will 
be a retribution upon our past, no matter whether 
we are in this world or that which is to come ; and 
at the same time it will be, in a very important 
sense, a retribution upon that present. In other 
words, our doings and their consequences go hand 
in hand, and at the same time reach back, and 
take hold of the pasty as a cause, and forward, and 
take hold of the future in their consequences. 
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MERCT. 

"It denies the mercy of God, and sinks the grace of the 
gospel into an empty parade of high sounding words. It is 
asserted by Universalists, that the < wicked receive a pun- 
ishment proportioned to their crimes;' 'that all the hell 
there, is inevitably certain to the wick«i ;* that their suffer- 
ings < ever will be in exact ratio to the measure and magni- 
tude of sin.' " * 

If UniveTsalists err in maintaining such a doc- 
trine as this, they certainly have very, respectable 
authority for it, for surely, no doctrine stands 
out with greater distinctness and prominence, or is 
insisted on with greater emphasis, in the Scrip- 
tures, and particularly in the New Testament, than 
that men are to be rewarded according to their 
works. Its language is — "For the Son of man 
shall come in the glory of his Father, with his 
angels, and then he shall reward every man accord' 
ing to his worA»."t "But he that doeih wrong 
shall receive for the wrong which he hath done; 
and th'^re is no respect of persons^t So that, if 
Universalism is to be condemned for maintaining 
such an idea, the Bible must share the same fate 

♦Tract 224, p. 49. 

t Matt. 16 : 27. Bom. 2 : 6. Bev. 20 : 13 ; 22 : 12. 

i Col. 3:25. 
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In such company, Uniyersalists are content to stand 
or fall. 

Beside, it may be remarked, thai this ofajeclion ii 
the directly opposite of another one, we sometimes 
hear from the same quarter, viz., **that a God all 
mercy, k a God unjust j" and here we have it, "a 
God all juBiicOi is a God umncrcifuU** Now both 
these ohjections originate from riewing^ the same 
idea from diflferent pos<itionSt and under differeTit 
aspects, and are founded upon ihe mistaken notion, 
that justice and mercy are two opposite and antago^ 
nistical principles, which cannot harmonize in the 
same person or being. And yet, the Bible eyetf- 
where maintains, that God is just and at the same 
time merciful. 

I am free to confess, that if tJniversalists hiM 
with the objector, that punishment is merely and 
solely vindicatory j if not vindictive, tbat h is an end; 
and that a specific amount of punishment is to be 
inflicted for sin, and that too, %v»thout any referenoa 
to the good of the offenders this obje<3tion would be 
invested with great force and power. But believ- 
ing as Universalists do, that punishment is a mmns 
in the hands of God, by which he aims to promote 
human good, and even that of the Iransgressor 
himself; that all divine retribution is parental in its 
character; that every man deserves and will receive 
eo mtich, and so much punishment only, as will 
secure the great ends of all righteous retribution: 
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that the duration and the severity of that punishment, 
which each individual will receive, depends not so 
much upon the specific amount of wrong that he may 
have committed, as upon the depravity and perversity 
of his heart, and the perseverance with which he 
resists the demands of God's law, this objection is 
divested of all its force, and falls most harmless to 
the ground. Every candid and fair-minded man 
must see, that, under such a view, there is nothing 
unmerciful in causing men to suffer precisely accord- 
ing to their works, more than there is in an earthly 
parent's firmly subjecting his wayward and stubborn 
child to a system of discipline, of which punishment 
constitutes a part, until his stubbornness is subdued, 
and he is reclaimed from his waywardness. Ac- 
cording to this view, justice and mercy act in per- 
fect harmony, and both conspire to the same great 
end, — ^the highest and best good of all souls. And 
hence we read — ^** Mercy and truth are met toge- 
ther; righteousness and peace have kissed each 
other."* "Also unto thee, O Lord, belongeth 
MERCY ; for thou renderest to every man according 
to his «?orA:."t 

*Ps. 85: 10. tIto-62: 12. 
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SECTION VII .^-GOD TREATS THE EIGHTEOUS WOSSS 
THAN TEE WICKED. 

"TJni\rersalism represents God as often treating wicked 
men far better than he doe^ the rigbteoos. The wicked, il 
is sa.id, do *^ not live out half their days." Tliey die in thfi 
niid:it of their pilgrimage, and are taken directly to heaven: 
whilst the righteous are left to linger out, in this vale of 
tear^, the full tenn of their earthly being, and aniye late at 
the Inn gdom of heaven ." ♦ 

This objection is iUustrated hy a reference to 
several examples- Ii is said, " On this principle, 
how much more highly fai^ored were the antadilu* 
vians than Noah I , . . . Lot, too, would have fared 
far better than he did, had he have been as wicked 

aa the Sodomites How unfortunate was it 

for Moses » that he belonged to the people of Grod, 
rather than the Egyptians ! , ♦ , . How much hap- 
pier was Judas than the other apostles P*t 

This objection is founded upon an entire mi»* 
representation of Universalism, as may be seen by a 
reference to the explanation on a previous page J 
It proceeds upon the supposilion, that Universalism 
is the belief that all men enter a state of perfect feli- 
city im7n€diaidy after the death of the body. But 
i I is not so. Universal ism is the belief that all men 
will become right eons, and in consequence happ^^ 
I know, indeed, that some Universalists hold to that 
idea ; but it makes no part of Universal ism. It is a 

• Tract 224/ pp. 49^50. \ Ibid- % pp. 8^-13. 
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mere adjunct, an incidental idea, an occasional and 
unnecessary appendage. 

With this correction, I might let the objection 
drop ; but for the sake of the argument, I am willing 
to accept the objection as stated by the author, in its 
fullest force, and then I remark, 

1. That most men of intelligence and virtue are 
in the habit of regarding this world as rather a plea- 
sant dwelling-place to the virtuous and good, not- 
withstanding its labors, crosses and trials, instead of 
being so dark, dismal and wretched a place, that to 
live in it is a curse. With all its discomforts and 
ofiensive things, it is a state where the good enjoy 
vastly more than they suffer ; and hence they are 
willing to remain here all their appointed days, and 
that, too, without regarding it a very severe punish- 
ment, even in the most unfavorable cases. At any 
rate, such people generally prefer to remain here the 
full measure of their days, rather than be hurried 
away by drowning, burning or hanging. Indeed, 
most sober and rational men regard the amount of 
happiness allotted to man and all other creatures, in 
this world, as so much overbalancing the misery they 
are necessitated to suffer, that it affords a very deci- 
sive testimony for divine goodness, even considered 
irrespective of another state. 

2. I remark, that the whole point and force of 
this objection lies in the implied idea, that if a man 
is sure of going immediately to heaven at death, it 

8* 
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is desiiable, so fer as the individual himself is con- 
cerned ^ that he should be cut off from the earth bs 
soon as [Kissihle, and so sent the earlier to heaven i 
that the inan who should shoot, hang^ drowo or 
hum such an individual^ would perform for him a 
most benevolent deed I Hence, the following extra- 
ordinary language is put into the mouth of one. of 
the most bloody pirates that ever swung into heaven 
by a haher/*= *' I devoied my life to the simple and 
benevolent business of aiding my brethren, my kins- 
men according to the flesh, up to paradise, by ihe 
quickest and gentlest means 1 "t 

Now ii is maintained, that all true Chrisiians are 
sure of going to heaven as soon as they are divested 
of this mortal body. This, 1 suppose, will be admit- 
ted on all hajids. At any rate, it is very strenuously 
held to by those %vho urge the objection under con-* 
sideration against UniversaUsm. If, therefore, thete 
is any force in this objection, it would be a blessing 
to such persons, should the government put them, as 
soon as they become Christians^ into the hands of a 
public executioner, to be shot, hangedr drowned or 

* Allusion IB here had to the noted Gibbs, and to ihe cir- 
cumstaaoe of hi* being attended upon ihe gaJtows by m 
uumber of clergy uien, who gave him and those who 
witnessed his ext^cution, if tny memory serves me righi, tlm 
assurance, that they believed Mm falljr prepared for beaveop 
into which rhty believed he would immediately enter I This 
is a tsommon ocenrren^e, if it was not som that cii*e. And 
jet thc«e same men can hold up their hand m fioiis hoiToril 
Univeivilism, anddcaouQce ti as licentious in its lendeo^U 

tTract362,p.8. 
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burned, that diey might the momer get to heaven ! 
or should the Almighty send a flood and drown, or 
his thunder-bolts and blast them, and so take them 
home to himself ! This is a way of blessing Chris- 
tians, I am inclined to think, which would not be so 
much coveted by most people, as greatly to multiply 
the converts to Christianity; for I apprehend the 
greater part of our race are so stupid, that it would 
be very difficult to convince them, that it is a greater 
blessing to die an early and violent death — to be 
thrust out of the world by the hands of the public 
executioner or the visitations of the Almighty, even 
if they do get to heaven a little earlier^ than to live 
(o a good old age, die a natural death, in their own 
beds, surrounded by their friends, and in peace and 
hope, although it may bring them late to heaven ! 

Thus it vnll be seen, that this objection lies as 
much against every system of faith which maintains 
that any man will exist and be happy immediately 
after death, as against Universalism ; and more so 
against those systems of belief which represent the 
path of the sinner, in this life, as strown with flowers, 
while that of the just is hedged up with thorns. If 
the good man has so painful .a path to tread ; if his 
joys are so few and his trials so many, that he 
would have no inducement to struggle against 
temptation and sin; to practise the self-denial re- 
quired ; and to perform the great duties of life, but 
for the assurance of eternal blessedness as his re- 
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ward ; and if after all he may fall from grace and 
perisK everlaslinglyj what more benevoleoi deed 
could be done, than to hasten tkern out of this miser- 
able world as soon as they are in grace ? And ihea 
how unmerciful is the Almighty, to doom ihera to 
such a fate, instead of taking them home to heaven 1 
3. We will now present a few examples from the 
Scriptiires, as an offset to those named by the objec- 
tor, *' How much better did the Jews treat om 
Saviour and his followers, than their own children ' 
Those, they sent early to heaven ; these, they left 
to the intolerable curse of a long life 1 Herod 
showed a striking partiality towards the innocent 
babes of Bethlehemi by taking them off to heaven at 
one fell swoop, while their less indulgent moihen 
would have detained them upon earth " * to drag 
out a miserable exisl^nce, and perhaps^ go to hell ai 
last! 



SECTION VIIL — THERE IS NO SUCH THING AS POt- 
GIVEKESS. 

** It is5 nmnifest that, upon this scheme^ sinners cnn neither 
receive forgiveness through thfs blood of Christy net in wry 
oiher way \ for hfliring suffered the proper penalty of the ^ 
law, they have a right to dehverance on the footing «( 
justice. "t 

This ohjeetjon lies not merely against Univer* 
saliam, but against every view of the divine govern- 

* Keply to Dr. Hawes, p. 71. t Tract 352, j>. I. 
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ment, which maintains that the sohjects of salTa- 
tion are anywhere to he panished for their sins. 
For, if the infliction of punishment for sin, when 
applied to the suhjects of salvation, is inconsistent 
with the doctripe of salvation hy grace, then all such 
persons are exempted from all liahility to punish- 
ment, however numerous and detestahle their crimes, 
no matter whether the number saved be few or 
many. So that the objector must either give up this 
objection, or maintain that some sinners are in no 
danger of being punished for their sins. 

The objection is founded, also, in entirely wrong 
conceptions of the views of Universalists, relative to 
the nature of punishment. It is based upon the 
idea that punishment, under the divine government, 
is merely vindicatory if not vindictive ; that a specific 
amount of punishment is inflicted for a specific 
amount of wrong doing ; that they regard punish- 
ment as merely and solely retrospective, only with 
an eye to the past, or as inflicted for no other reason 
than that the individual has sinned. It is only on 
this supposition, that the declaration could be made; 
that after " having suflfered the proper penalty of the 
law, they have a right to deliverance on the footing 
of justice." 

I need tell no one who is tolerably acquainted 
with the views of Universalists, that they entertain 
no such opinions. As has once before been re- 
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marked,* Uiey do not believe ihat a specific amotmt 
of punishment is due for a specific amount of wrong 
and sin ; but that every man deserves and that he 
will be punished until he reformat and that wh^n tc- 
formation is secured, each and every individuaS ha» 
been ptinished according to his deeds, however di- 
verse the specific proportions, between the evil done 
and the misery su fife red; for they regard all just 
and equiiable punishment, under the moral govern- 
ment of God, as prospective — ^not looking so much 
at what is? passed, as to what is to come ; not infliet- 
ing^ pain so much because the individual has done 
wrong and sinned, as to prevent his doing so any 
more. It is one part of that great st^stem of means 
which God has ordained, to reclaim the wayward 
children of men ; but it is not the principal or the 
most efficient means of attaining this end. Of itself, 
it could not reclaim a single soul. It is only by its 
being attended by the grace of Godi as manifested 
in the life, sufferings, death and resurrection of Jesus 
Christ, that punishment becomes an agent in the 
redemption and salvation of men. Without this, it 
might serve only to irritate, harden and render tht 
individual more reckless and desperate m the wwf 
of sin and iniquity. 

But while punishment is prospective^ and loold 
mainly to the future for its object, pardon or for* 
giveness is matnly retro^ctiver and is granted 

* In tnii work, ttbove, pp. 86«-7, 
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only on repentance. And the necessity of it lies 
in the circumstance, that although we may have 
been punished for our sins, and been exercised with 
the most deep and pungent sorrow for them, and 
most thoroughly reformed, yet all this does not 
make amends for the mischief our wrong acts may 
have done, nor remove the guilt we have incurred, 
from our souls. It is the office of pardon or forgive- 
ness to accomplish this work, and place us before 
God as though we had never sinned, and as free 
from feelings of guilt, that we may begin the world 
anew, with new aims and object, new purposes and 
pursuits, and in a new course of life. Thus do 
punishment and forgiveness harmonize ; thus it is, 
that all the world is guilty before God ; and thus 
that no man can claim the blessedness of heaven, 
as a matter of right, a demand of justice. These 
principles apply to all worlds under the government 
of the Infinite Father ; as truly to the present as 
the future, and to the future as to the present ; for 
tlia laws of the Almighty are immutable and 
eternal. They are " without variableness or the 
shadow of turning," like his own nature. 
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SECTION IX* — ^THE NECESSITY OF EIFENTAJTCE* 

*' Upon the supposiiion thai this doctnne is true, repent- 
ance is useless ; iher^ is no need of religion of anjr kind ; 
no conueiion crista between religion and salvation J* ^ 

There h a recklessness of truth and a disregard 
of common sense^ as well as of the repeated asser- 
tions of Universalists, ahoul this object! 00, wbich 
hardly entitle it to a serious consideration. SliO, it 
is so common an objection , and urged with such a 
wonderful pertinacity, from all quarters, and em- 
braces so wide a range of subjectSj that it may not 
be passed in silence, lest it should be supposed ihat 
it is unanswerable. It is an objection which not 
only applies to religion itself, but lo all its appliaa- 
^cei. It assumes, that if the doctrine of universal 
salvation is true, religion itself, worship, and all the 
rites and forms of religion are rendered entirely 
unnecessary, and utterly useless. In reply to this 
I remark, 

1. That tbis objection is fotinded id the idleai that 

the nrnjil/er saved will render the means of salwitioii 

unnecessary. But I would like to know by whel 

process of logic this is made out. Haw is it po»- 

K sible that the relative necessity of the use of the 

H means of salvation, can be affected by the numbec 

H to be saved! If certain means are necessary 

H •TrD£t350,pp.22,23. 

m " 
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effect the salvation of om£ man, are they not equally 
necessary to secure that of all other men ; and 
if these means will attain salvation for (me man, 
why will they not secure it for aR men ? So if 
religion and all its appliances are necessary to the 
attainment of oriA man's salvation, and they will 
secure it for him, why are they not equally neces- 
sary, and why may they not secure the salvation 
of e^ery 9ther man ? It surely is so ; and hence, 
whether there is but (me man to be saved, or the 
wluAe race, cannot have any bearing upon the neces' 
gity of meam and the use of those means, for the 
attainment of that end. 

2. I remark, that this objection proceeds upon 
the assumption, that Universalists are so ignorant 
and stupid, as to deny all relation between means 
and ends, catcse and effect. But I need not tell any 
man of a moderate share of intelligence, and who 
has taken any pains to inform himself, that they 
are not quite so foolish as this, and with their writ- 
ings before him, it must have required an unusual 
share of impudence, and a most reckless hardihood 
in any man, to have deliberately written such a par- 
agraph as that at the head of this section ; for 
everywhere, in their books, must he have seen, 
that no writers ever kept more distinctly in view 
cause and effect, or more strenuously contended 
for the most intimate relation between means and 

ends. 

9 
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Tke &icl is, Universalists believe as much in 
the necessity of the use of meam to secure salva* 
tion, as any other people. They regard faith and 
repentance as indispensable to its attainment, and 
as fully believe no man can be saved without their 
esercise, as any persons possibly can. No men are 
more thoroughly persuaded that no flesh can be 
saved, nor a single soul exalted lo heaven, with- 
out the use of the appropriate means furnished by 
divine grace — the use of religion and all its appU- 
ances — -the exereise of faith and repentance, the 
fruit of religion, than are all serious and reflecting 
Univcrsalists. Were this not the case, why should 
they erect churches at so great cost, and sometimet 
sacrifice of lime and means, maintain the preaching 
of the word and all the ordinances of relig-ion in 
those churches, and endow and maintain Sabbath 
Schools f Their very doings, known and read of 
all men, are proof enough, in the absence of all 
other, that they so regard the matter. 

I know, indeed, that men of shallow brains and 
corrupt hearts may, and undoubtedly hare perverted 
and abused this doctrine, to its disgrace and scandal, 
and their own destruction, as they have every othef 
good thing. But Universalists are not alcme in belog^ 
cursed and scourged with such hangers-on» nor wiA 
having a peculiarity of their faith held in unrigh- 
teousness, or used for base and unworthy purposeSi 
aa the writings and experience of all sects prove^ 




prove^ I 
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The precise difference between those who hold to 
a numerically limited, and those who believe in uni- 
versal salvation, is, that these last believe, that the 
means of salvation ordained of Heaven, shall be 
universally efficient, while the former hold they 
will be but partially so. In other words, Univer- 
salists believe, that it is by all men being led to the 
exercise of faith and repentance, through the influ- 
ence of religion, the sanctification of their hearts 
and lives, and the pardon obtained through Jesus 
Christ, that all souls arelo be saved and ^exalted to 
everlasting blessedness. They hold that the means 
which will redeem, savs, and render eternally happy 
one soul, will redeem, save, and render everlastingly 
blessed all souls. 

But was it, as some'Universalists hold, that there 
is no connexion between the present conduct of men 
and their future condition, still religion would be of 
great consequence to mankind. Even blot out the 
idea of a future existence, and suppose this world 
is the ulHma tkule, the utmost bound of human ex- 
istence ; that the dissolution of the mortal body 
is the utter and everlasting extinction of the en- 
tire man, of the me, as the Transcendentalists 
would say, and is religion of no value or impor- 
tance to man ? However much such views may 
lessen its value and importance, I maintain, it is 
of immense value for the promotion of the present 
interests and happiness of mankind, both in their 
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individual and social relations^ in this world. To 
main taint that all the ^alue and imponance of reli- 
gion consists in its affording the means of escape 
from the flames of hell» is to degrade it quite as 
much as to maintain, that it will exert no influence 
extending beyond this short life, this preface, this 
intraductioa to our heing. The former convert 
religion into a mere article of merchandize, while 
the latter, if the worst is said of it that can be^ 
merely ascribes to it an influence much more lim- 
ited than it really exerts* 

Our view is neither the one not the other of 
these. I cannot regard re^ ifion, or the exercise of 
faith and repentance, or the observance of its rites 
and forms, a mere device to escape ererlasting per- 
dition. This is a low and unworthy view of iJs 
namre and objects. Nor can I consider it as exert- 
ing so narrow and limited an influence as aome 
imagine, although T should agree with them, as to 
the nature, character and the objects of that influ- 
ence, bo far as they extend* But they confine thera 
within too narrow limits — limits which greatly di- 
minish the necessity and importance of the exercise 
of faith and repentance^ and the observance of the 
rites and forms of religion. My view is that all 
these things contribute to the formation of character, 
and that the character we form here will determind 
our condition upon our e?ttrance into ihe world of 
spirits ; which condition can be changed only by « 
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change of the character. It is that ultimate result of 
the habits of thought, feeling and action upon the 
soul itself, which we call character, not the external 
circumstances of the individual, that determines the 
essential happiness or misery of every human being, 
no matter where they are — whether in this world 
or in the future. 



SECTION X. — ^TTNIVERSALISM NOT NEEDED BY THE 
TRUE CHRISTIAN. 

« It cannot be concealed, and perhaps will not be denied, 
that the primary motive which has led men to Universalism, 
is the desire of removing from the minds of worldly or 
wicked men, the dreadful apprehension of endless torments. 
I say worldly and wicked men, for the true Christian does 
not need this doctrine for his consolation. He is safe with- 
out it." * 

" The wicked and worldly" are a class of persons, 
who concern themselves very little about any reli- 
gious views whatever. All they suffer from fear, 
arising out of any religious theories or doctrines, or 
enjoy either, is exceedingly small indeed. Their 
minds are too much absorbed in ^the outward and 
material, in the gratification of their physical appe- 
tites and passions, to think or care much about 

* Tract 350, p. 7. Lee on Universalism, p. 298. 
9* 
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or mrtkles of belief, or eren whnt may^ 
ftwmit them lieieaitn-* Such men &fe disturbed josl 
ss little by tJie doctnoe of eodle^ misery, as they 
are comfoTled by that of miuTersal salTmtioo. Gal- 
lio like, tbey cane for none of these thin^» nei^ief 
are they moTed by tbejii* This is manifest, from the 
cifcomsmnce before ?tated^^ thai the more wicked a 
coronmnity is, the less does Universalism prevail ; 
and dsu from the h£t that all the most hornble 
pirates and murderers that have disgraced and out- 
raged humanity, and scourgied human society, with 
whose history I am acquainted* were bom and 
educated, and remained oudoubting believers in end* 
less misery J all their lives long, not doubting, whoa 
at last ihey were brought upon the scafbld, that the 
bailer would as surely hasten their entrance into 
heaven, on an equality with the holy apostles and 
prophets, and the spirits of just men made perfectf 
as it would their exit out of tliis world ; and this too, 
while they had as little doubt, that myriads of their 
race, who lead blameless and even useful lives, who 
speak the language of kindness to their friends; 
who give useful inslruction to their children, and 
aalutar}- advice to their neighbors; who "have fed 
the hungry, and clothed the nakad, and attended, 
with decency, the public worship of God,"t w^ould 
ly be eternally damned I And the most tnelao- 

* p. t)3, 

1^ NBtional Pn^acli., ToK iv., p. 222 ; No, for Aug*, IfliI 
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choly consideration of all is, that clergymen can be 
found, who can and will stand on the scafibld, and 
encourage them in such a delusion, and publish it to 
the world, as they have! What need have such 
men of Universalism to save them from fear ? Pro- 
vision is made for them in its opposite,- in a far more 
ample degree, than Universalism dares to promise. 
Few of its preachers could be found, who would 
stand upon the scafibld, beside a monster so defiled 
with sin and crime, that the loathing earth would no 
longer endure his presence, and encourage him to 
think, however deep and sincere his repentance, that 
the eternal world will open upon his soul with as 
bright glories and as high enjoyments, as upon that 
of the martyred Stephen or the sainted John ; or tell 
the motley crew, assembled to witness his execution, 
that he so believed. Universalism has no such 
comforts for those who have devoted their lives to 
vice and crime, and the commission of the foulest 
abominations, when about to be thrust out of the 
world by the executioner's hand ; while it refuses 
the hope of future bliss to those who lead virtuous, 
good and useful lives, and at last, in a good old age, 
close their earthly pilgrimage, in their own beds, 
surrounded by their families and friends ! 

And then, in regard to the statement that " the 
true Christian does not need this doctrine for his 
consolation," I do not know but it may be so. If it 
is thus, I would like to know how many among the 
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believers m endless misery would be found trtm 
Christians, wben brought to liiis test. What are the 
facta T Do we not on all hands hear the confession, 
from those persons, that ihey are constantly haunted 
with doubts and fears as to what may be their con* 
dition in another world ; and do not much the larger 
portion of the believers in this terrible doctrine, 
rather yield themselves up to fate, wiih a vague aad 
ijidefiaite hope that God will treat them kiadly aAer 
their bodies die, than have a firm and unwavering 
faith in future bliss, that triumphs in the bour of 
mortal dissolution ? Ifsuchisnotthe fact, how are 
we to explain the circumstance, that it has come to be 
a doctrine of these people, that doubts and fears con* 
cerning our future prospects are an evidence of oni 
piety ? Why are individuals told, as I know they 
have been, that they have good reason to doubt the 
genuineness of their piety, because such was the 
strength of their faith, that they were not trouble 
with doubts and fears ?* 

Beside, " true Christians" are not so superlatively 
selfish I as to care nothing about the fate of ot herself 
so be, that they are safe themselves. Such persont 
feel as deep an interest in the salvation of otiitr 
men, as they do in their own j for they love xhmi 

• "But J lately, the very absence of ilaubi has caused IM , 
to doubt I for if 1 were a child of God, how should 1 he tm i 
from those doubts which trouble his childreu f '* Life of ' 
Paysonj p, 54, American Tract Soc, Ed. 
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neighbor as themselves. No " true Christian " can 
be satisfied with a hope merely for himself. He 
wants a hope for others^ to give him all the " conso- 
lation " he needs ; yea, for everybody. When a true 
Christian, who believes the doctrine " of endless tor- 
ments,*' looks about upon his fellow-men, and sees 
how many, even of his cherished friends, and may 
be his own dearest children, there are, for whom he 
can indulge no hope, according to his received faith, 
what anxiety and fear seizes upon his mind, upon 
their account, if not on his own ! What bitterness 
of soul is caused to the purest and best of those 
among the believers of this fearful doctrine, on ac» 
count of the want of a hope, that will encircle in its 
embrace all their kindred and friends ! Can it be 
said then, in truth, of Universalism, that " the true 
Christian does not want this doctrine for his con« 
solation," although " he is safe without it ? " If he 
is safe without it, others, and may be his best 
friends, and his own children, are not. 

The truth is, it is not the wicked and the worldly, 
but the most serious minded, the purest and best men, 
who suffer the most from the belief of the doctrine of 
" eternal torments ;" and the more serious, thought- 
ful, devout and tender-hearted he is ; or, in other 
words, the more truly Christian his soul becomes, 
the more will this awful idea harass and torment his 
mind. 
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SECnOK 33, — ^UNIVESSALISM PLEASIN© TO THE OIB* 
KAL HEAKT. 

• The doctrine of nnLversal salvation is colculatjed lo 
" pl^e and gmtifjr the desires of the natural heart.^^ 

The natural heart is a heart that is as God made 
it J before it has become Kardened atid corrupted by 
error, passion and sin. That such a heart, all full 
of benevolence and kindness, would be pleased with 
the idea of the final return of all souls to God and 
rtie enjoyments of heaven, I cannot doubt ; nor do I 
regard it as a very serious objection to any doctrine t 
that it is agreeable to the desires of such a heart, I 
know, indeed, all men ate destitute of such hearts » 
until their souls are renovated by the sanctifpng 
power of the gospel of Christ. Their minds may 
perceive the beauty of this idea, in an unregeneraia 
state, while their hearts are estranged froni God, add 
under the perverting and stupefying power of sin j 
hut they cannot feel how excellent it is» until ihey 
have been converted and become like little children. 
Then, when ihe individual looks about hirn, and 
sees how much sin and misery there is in the world, 
it is a delight to his heart lo hope and believe, tbai 
a time will come, when all this misery, and the 
which is its cause, shall come to an end, and the 
held in its slavery, bronghl into the glorious liberty 
of the sons of God, and every heart attuned In har- 
mony with iJie great Heart of the universe. 
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I am aware, however, that this is not what is 
meant by the phrase " naturdLheart " in the objection 
under consideration. I know it is intended to con- 
vey the same idea as the apostle does by the phrase 
" carnal Tnind.*^ What sort of a mind is this ? 
This can be determined the best from the works it 
does, which we will let the same apostle describe. 
" Adultery, fornication, uncleanness, lasciviousness, 
idolatry, witchcraft, hatred, variance, emulations, 
wrath, strife, seditions, divisions, envyings, mur- 
ders, drunkenness, revilings, and such like."* It 
is the opposite of the spiritual mind, whose fruits 
are " love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, 
goodness, faith, meekness, temperance."! 

Such, then, is the carnal mind. It is a mind 
under the control of unworthy and corrupt principles 
and feelings Does Universalism coincide with the 
views and feelings of an individual in such a state 
of mind? To answer this question there is no 
necessity of going Into any long process of reason- 
ing. Universalism has already been defined,^ and 
in view of that definition, we may appeal directly to 
facts. Does not the fact, that the more ignorant and 
depraved any community is, the less Universalism 
jwevails,^ have a strong bearing upon this point? 
Does not this circumstance go to prove, most conclu- 

* Gal. 5 : 19—21. f Gal. 5 : 22, 23. 

Jpp. 8— 13. j See p. 63. 
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si¥ely, that Universalism does not harmonize with 
the desires and feelings of the carnal heart ? If ilia 
not so, how happens it, that tlie greatest success al- 
tends the eflbtts to extend this doctrine, in the most 
enlightened and virtuous communities, and the leastt 
yea that aU efforts are nearly abortive, in communi* 
lies of a diderent character ? 

Beside this, go to the proud, the haughty, iht 
tyrannical, the malicious and the hating, and preach 
Universalism to them ; tell them that God is as well 
disposed toward those they despise, contemn * hal# 
and trample upon, and that Christ has done as much 
for their salvation, and that they will be brought 
down to a level i and perhaps thrust below these pei^ 
sons, in the world to come, and will it please and 
gratify their hearts? Go to an individual whose 
soul is in a storm of passion, and preach to hira thai 
the object of liis rage is his brother, and destined t& 
the reahns of everlasting blessedness, and will the 
idea harmonize with the feelings of his heart ? Kol 
at all. The desire of his heart will be to hurl the 
thunder -bolts of heaven at those with whom he ti 
offended* Hence, how often do we hear the remark, 
" Were it not for such and such men, I should be a 
Universal i St I There ought to be a hell for sticb 
men ; and if they are going lo heaven, I do not wUl 
to go there ! " When in fact the persons concera* 
ing whom the remarks are made, are really better 
men than ilie individual who makes them, Upon 
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this point we might fairly turn the tables upon those 
who believe the doctrine of endless misery. That 
feiEirful doctrine perfectly harmonizes with the feel- 
ings and wishes of a man burning with wrath and 
vengeance. And hence, when an individual be- 
comes angry with any one, he at once falls to curs- 
ing anid damning him to hell, or, in the language of 
Rev. Mr. McClure, " They (Universalists) commonly 
swear Orthodox oaths. Of this fact everybody is 
aware. Let them get angry, and you hear nothing 
but hell, and the devil, and damnation."* 



SECTION XII. ^A UNrVEESALIST MEETING IN A NEW 

PLACE. 

• , * 

"Who are they that usually compose the audience of a 
Universalist preacher ? Are they the most sober and intel- 
ligent part 01 the communitv ? . . . . Are they not rather 
those whom the Bible would designate as wicked, prayer- 
less, impenitent, irreligious persons: those who make a 
mock of experimental religion, and habitually neglect the 
duties of practical piety ? " f 

If this is applied to the established congregations 
of the Universalist denomination, a fouler and more 

♦ Lectures on XJniversalism, Lecture 2, first Edition. In 
his second edition he struck out this confession, so full of 
truth, because so much to the discredit of his own theology, 
said in honor of XJniversalism ; for it is an admission that a 
Universalist cannot swear consistently with his faith. 

t Tract 224, p. 54-5, and p. 7, tt seq, 
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malicious and slandeiQus libel could not be uttered, 
tban is implied in these question s^ and the state* 
ments to which they refer* For respectability, 
intelligence, aod virtue, tbeir congregations will not 
suffer, when compared with any of those professing 
the doctrine of endless punishment. But if these 
questions relate merely to the congregations which 
come together ihe first time a Unlvrersalist preacher 
makes his appearance in a place, and particularly in 
a large town, I am free to confess the im plica tioQ 
contains considerable truth, though not fully cor- 
rect. And the question arises — Why is it sol 
How does it happen ? I do not hesitate to charge 
it all upon the unrighteous representations made of 
Universalism, by those who oppose it. This I wHi 
now attempt to show. 

In the 6rst place, I remark negulively, that these 
deists, profane swearers, negleciers of public irop- 
ship, violators of the Sabbath, lewd, inleraperaie 
and loose persons^ who come together to listen to 
the first promulgation of Universalism in a place, 
cannot be influenced by the ideas of the doctrine^oa 
understood and promulgated by its beli^vei^, because 
they have had no opportunity to become acquainted 
with itt from this source. Whence, then, did they 
derive their notions about this doctrine, which they 
construe into a justification of their vile and unprin- 
cipled course of conduct ? There is but one source 
iiom which they could possibly have derived their 
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notions of it, from the rery circumstances of the 
case, and that is, from its enemies^ in the occasional 
warnings against it, and the descriptions of its 
dreadful character, from pulpits opposed to it, and 
from tracts and books, written more for the purpose 
of bringing odium upon, than confuting it. 

Now, I maintain, that these shameless caricatures 
of Universalism, are just what is calculated to please 
and gratify the vilest of mankind; to encourage 
them to continue in their sins ; and lead them to 
expect a Universalist meeting, to be a grand raUy 
of the kingdom of Satan, Just look at the way in 
which it is represented. People are told that Uni- 
versalists preach that the foulest whelp of sin, the 
moment he dies, will go right into heaven, without 
the slightest change of character, all reeking with 
the pollutions of sin and iniquity, direct from the 
filthiest and most abominable stews of the realm of 
sin, to be the companions of holy apostles, and 
prophets, and the spirits of just men made perfect ; 
that it will make no difierence what men do, if they 
only contrive to keep out of the hands of the civil 
authority; and finally, that the sinner is just as 
well off, if not much better, than the righteous. 
And sometimes it is recommended to men, if they 
believe Universalism, that they plunge into all 
manner of sin ; that they run riot with iniquity, and 
when tired of this dignified and worthy amusement, 
to hasten their entrance into paradise, with the use 
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of the pistol, the halter, the water, or by poisoo in 
some form* 

What could be more pleasing to ihe vilest, most 
ahamelesg and debauched of mankind, whose hearts 
are fnlly set upon doing evil, than such notions ? 
and what more alarming to the friends of good order, 
sobriety, morality and religion ? Such sentiments 
most undoubtedly sirenglhen the hands of tbe 
wicked, and make sad the hearts of the righteous. 
Hence, in all places where little or nothing is 
known of UniversalismT except from its enemies ^ all 
the most worthless and abandoned men in the com* 
munity, swear they are UnwDersaluts ; and if^^^H 
appointment happens to be made in the place* tH^H 
are in ecstacies, fully anticipating, that they shall he 
confirmed and strengthened in the unhallowed 
views they have of tiniversalism, and thus be 
encouraged in their course of ruin and death. And 
the minister, ignomnt of the actual state of iJuags, 
may be instrumental, in some degree, of confinniag 
these impressions, by devoting all his energies to 
proving the single point of universal salvalioo* 
But who ^s responsibJe for all this mischief? / 
amtvevt Us eTwmks. 

That such is the case, is fully proved by ihe 
fact, that if, in process of time, a Uoiversalist mln* 
ister should be settled in that same place, whe^e «U 
the dens of sin were filled with rejoicing at the 
idea of having a Umversalist meeting, these same 
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persons will soon change their tune, and instead of 
being constant, punctual and zealous patrons, sup- 
porters and attendants of the meetings, their zeal 
will begin to cool ; they will begin to be only occa- 
sional attendants, and finally abandon the meeting 
altogether, muttering that it is not what they ex- 
pectedf or swearing outright, that " this Universalist 

minister is worse than the Orthodox I " 

With these startling facts before us, I ask, who is 
responsible for this temporary encouragement, given 
to these miserable persons, in their course of sin and 
iniquity, and which would have been permanent, 
but for an opportunity being presented to the 
believers of Universalism, to speak for themselves ? 
Not its friends surely ; for as soon as they secured 
a fair opportunity to be heard, these delusions were 
soon dispelled. But it is chargeable entirely to its 
enemies; and this wretched delusion would have 
remained upon the minds of these miserable sinners, 
and they have derived encouragement from what 
they supposed to be Universalism, until the light 
of the eternal world dawned upon their souls, if its 
friends and believers had not have secured the 
opportunity of dissipating it. And this is undoubt- 
edly the case, in multitudes of places, where the 
enemies of Universalism hold undisturbed dominion. 
Multitudes of persons are sent blindfold to per- 
dition, from such places, by the misrepresentations 
and caricatures of this doctrine. 
10* 
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Gould I reach the ears of those ministers, who 
indulge in these misrepresentations of Universaiism, 
I would tell them, they are not only incurring the 
guilt of slander, by pursuing such a course and 
indulging in this kind of opposition ; but perverting 
and corrupting public morals, by strengthening the 
hands of the wicked, and giving them encourage- 
ment and comfort in their sins. And I would b^ 
of them to entirely change the character of their 
opposition, if not from the fear of God, from regard 
to man and the morals of society. If they do not, 
sure I am, that the light of eternity will make sad 
revelations to their souls, and they will have a fear- 
ful account to render, at the bar of the Almighty. 
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CHAPTER m. 

THE ORIGINAL WORDS RENDERED EVERLASTINa, 
ETERNAL, ETC., CONSIDERED AS AN OBJEC- 
TION TO UNIVERSALISM. 

SECTION I. — ^PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 

In this and the subsequent chapters, I shall exam- 
ine the objection urged against Universalism, drawn 
from the Scriptures, and founded upon the use of the 
words rendered everlastings eternals etc., and those 
translated hells grave, etc., in our common version 
of the Bible. It will be my aim not only to meet 
the arguments, by which the popular interpretation 
of them, is attempted to be sustained, but to show 
affirmatively, the meaning we should attach to them, 
as used in the Scriptures. 

I am aware that this is a subject, which involves 
much learned inquiry, and relates to languages with 
which few of my readers are acquainted, or even the 
alphabet of which they can read. These are very 
serious obstacles in the way of making the subject 
intelligible to common readers, and enabling them 
to perceive the full force of all the arguments that 
will be used. But I shall endeavor to keep the text 
as free from Hebrew, Greek and Latin words, as the 
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nature of the sabject will admit, and throw as many 
of the quotations, 1 shall find it necessary to make, 
in these languages, into notes in the margin, as pos* 
slble, putting only the translation in the WXU lit 
this way, I hope to free my remarks from mueh of 
the obscurity, to common minds, which invariably 
attaches to a discussion, when there is a frequent 
recurrence of words in a foreign language. 

My remarks will be confined to ihe original 
words, rather than to the EngUsh rendering of them, 
because the controversy is only in relation to those, 
and the correctness of the English translation of 
them. Had the Scriptures have been ^vritten at this 
day, and in the English language, there could have 
been no coniroveray in relation to the meaning of 
those passages, where these terms occur ; for the 
English words have a well defined and universally 
admitted meaning, fiut it is not so with regard to 
the original Scriptures, They were written in are* 
mote country and period of the world*s history, amid 
circumstances, scenery, manners, customs and habits 
of thought, modes of expression, and in languages 
widely different, in almost every respect, from oof 
own. Hence the necessity of philology and inter- 
pretaiion, upon the correct use of which, the verily 
and accuracy of all imnslations do and must depend, 
as all scholars Icnow fall well. 

I know, indeed, there is a disposition in a eenalm 
class of mind^, to regard all questions ns to the cof 
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rectness of the traridation of any words or phrases, 
in our common version of the Scriptures, as tamper- 
ing with the Bible itself ; and I regret to say, that 
too many may be found, who ought to know better, 
if they do not^that are willing, and actually do allow 
themselves to foster this prejudice. But it should 
ever be borne in mind, by all persons, that all trans-^ 
lotions of the Scriptures, are but the fallible judg- 
ment of faUiUe meriy as to the meaning of the 
original ; and of course that their translation is the 
legitimate subject of criticism. A translation of the 
Scriptures has and can have, from the very nature 
of things, no other naihority than is imparted to it 
by the abilities, attainments and character of the 
translator or translators^ and their fitness for the 
work. And the accuracy and fidelity of a transla- 
tion can be determined, only by an actual compari' 
son with the original^ about the precise meaning of 
which, in many instances, the most impartial, can- 
did and thoroughly qualified may honestly difisr. 

The subjects I propose to discuss, in the following 
pages, are those upon which much has been writ- 
ten upon both sides ; and much which the authors 
never thought of,' as having a theological bearing,- 
but as mere matters of criticism. Hence it will not 
be my aim, nor shall I pretend to present anything 
particularly new or original, upon these subjects. I 
shall aim only to collect, in as brief a space as pos- 
sible, all the information I can command, in relation 
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SECTIO]^ n. ADEnSSlONS O'' THOSE OPPOSED TO 

VEESALISM, 




to them, and preaent tlie matter in my own wiaj 
Tlie only meiit that will be claimed for this c&m^ 
iaiioTit for it will be little else^ is diiig-ence afl 
faithfulness in collecting the materials, and candl 
and impartitiliiy" in presenting them. If this i 
secured, I shall attain the height of my amhttiei 
and doubtless render a service to my fellow-Chfl 
tians. With the hope that such may be the re sill 
the matter is presented to the con si deration of a 

—— ] 

1 
i 
It is admitted on all hands, that the words ai^ 
and aionios * are " sometimes used to signify a lii 
ited duration. "t This being the case, of coua 
these terms cannot, of the mse Ives » in all caaf 
express an endless duration, nor, indeed* can tfai 

* The first of these words, o^dW, is a noun, and the otM 
m'fijf to;, is an adjeciive derived from aiihr. In itns dtsci 
sion I shall consider these words togethert as ihe sail 
becEDse ihe J eiridently bear the mms general tneaiii^ 
frotn their near affinity to each othen In q noting Ittt^ 
ahall make no distinciton^, in regrnrd to these words, i 
feacral thing* I -wish aJ^o here to slate once for all, I 
when it is necessary la use Greek or Hebrew wofds iti 
itxu I shall put ihem in EnglL^h letters, and thus ocj 
Hebrew and Greek characters entirely to the notes, 
tbtH, that the suhjf^ct may be the more intelligible tD^ 
mer^ English reader. 

tTnict22l. p. U\. 
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do this in any case, if this admission is correct. 
This sense must be imparted to those terms from 
the subject to which it is applied, or something in 
connexion with it, if they bear this sense at all. 
This seems to be a natural inference from the ad- 
mission made. But it is not so regarded by the 
objector. 

Hence the following rule is laid down by which 
to determine their meaning in such cases as the 
admission is founded upon. " When the word 
aidnios is applied to hills and mountains, as it 
sometimes is in the Bible, we know, from the 
nature of the case, that it has a limited meaning ; 
but when applied to things which in their nature 
are capable of an endless duration, and there is 
nothing in the connexion to limit its meaning, we 
are bound to understand it in its unlimited sense. "^ 

Although this rule is framed with an especial 
reference to the case in hand, and quite as much to 
favor the views of the objector as the facts in the 
case will warrant, still it will be seen, after all, that 
he is compelled to admit the principle Universalists 
contend for, much as he has endeavored to cover it 
up, by the unnecessary multiplication of words. 
He admits that the extent of the duration expressed 
by these terms, is to be determined in each individ- 
ual case, by the subject to which they are applied 
and the connexion in which they occur. Even in 

*Tract224, p. 17. 
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those cases ivhere he would seevj io pronoanccp 
a priori, Chat they express an endless daralion, he 
admits it may he necessary to examine *' the can^ 
7texio7i" before the matter can faifly he put to rest, 
or authoritalively determined. 

Thus, while the objector would seem lo deny the 
position claimed by the UniTersalist, he, in effect^ 
admits it j and this admission is all that m needed 
to make out his cose, so far as these terms mre 
applied to punishment. For with this admlsaiooi 
upon all fair log-ical principles, he has a right lo 
assume, thai these terms express only a litmi^d 
duration, w^hen applied to punishment, until it is 
shown, that there is something in the nature of 
punishment, or in the connexions where they are 
used, which make it necessary thai they should be 
taken in the sense of endless. This is the alErma* 
lire position I which is always the side lo be pramtL 
It is always illogical and unfair to require any out 
to prove a negatwe, though it sometimes becamea 
necessary* 

Thus it will be seen, that the whole matter of 
the duration of punishment, so far as these words 
are concerned, might he safely rested upon thiy«t 
admissions. But there are olhet arguments 
which it is attempted lo fix upon these terms, 
eense of "absolute eternity." Many of these mm 
exceediagly plausible to a mere English fea/ltf. 
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and those who have never gone into a thorough 
investigation of the matter, and they will now claim 
our serious and deliberate attention and consid- 
eration. 



SECTION m. — THE ARGUMENTS, BY WHICH IT IS AT- 
TEMPTED TO FIX UPON THE TERMS AION AND 
AIONIOS THE SENSE OF ENDLESS DURATION, CON- 
SIDERED. 

" i. These terms do, in their original and proper sense, 
denote duration without end. This is evident from their 
derivation ; being formed of the two Greek words, aei and 
on ; which properly signify always existing." * 

Now the truth is, there is no such agreement 
among grammarians and lexicographers, in regard 
to the derivation of these terms, as the above state- 
ment implies ; for beside the derivation there named^' 
two others have been suggested, if not maintained. 
I»Ir. Goodwin, a ripe and accurate scholar, says, " It 
is not necessary to form aion by a composition of 
aei and on. It may arise much more naturally and 
more in the common order of things, from the verb 
aioA It need only be its present active participle 
converted into a ^bstantive, according to a common 
usage of the Greek language." t " Its proper force, 

* Tract 224, pp. 16, 17. f «««• 

i Christian Examiner, No. for March, 1831, Art. 4, p. 42. 
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in reference lo duratimij seems to be more that of 
uninterrupted duration iKan otherwise ; n term of 
which the duration is continuom, so long as it laetSt 
hut whicii may be completed and finished ; as uge^ 
dispeTisation, soicidurn^ in a gBneral sense-" * It 
has been sugp^ested from another source, lliou^h 
not one entitled to so much rehance, that it i« 
*' derived from ^M^t a poetical word meaning die 
earth or world, and onX as a participle of timit^ to 
exist." II Ev^en Prof, Stuart admits these terms 
have a " meaning sometimes attached" to thenii 
which plainly shows them to have been derived 
from aid^^ which he very summarily pronounces 
" a mistaken derivatiotip*^ ** But were it com* 
pounded as the objector maintains, the inference he 
draws ^ is by no means a necessary inference ; for 
then " the original root is the verb aojtt which 
signifies to brnaike^^ tt Beside, the sense of woH^ 
depends more upon usage than tipon their derive 
tion ; for this often gives a meaning to wonbf \ 
which bears not the slightest affinity to wha.t might 
be ejcpected^ from the derivations^ 

* Christian Exarainert No, for March, 1831, p, 45, 

fafix X mv. ^ifut. 11 Jame» Hall. If ^ts. 

♦♦ Eiegetical Essays, p. 15. Also a reply, in OhriitiAa 
Eiamiiier* for March/lSSl, p* 34, et scq. 

tt tf ' ■ t^t Ch ri.5t ian E jcami ner, No. for March, 183 1 , |i . 43. 

^^ " Etymotogy is not conclusive evidetice of the meaainf 
of wonl:^. * . , . It does not afford ihat positive eviilencc, 
which would justify os iti aflirriiiiig with eeri(iinty» this 
Ihat lo have been ihe indisputable meaning of any 
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" 2. Christ and his apostles, if they meant to be under- 
stood, must have used the tenns in question, according to 
their known and established signification at the time they 
spoke and wrote. Now Josephus informs us, that the Jews 
of our Saviour's time, especially the Essenes and the 
Pharisees, the two leading sects among them, held the doc- 
trine of the endless punishment of the wicked."* 

That these two leading sects among the Jews 
believed the doctrine of eternal punishment, must 
be admitted by all who have given any attention to 
the subject. It will also be admitted, by all candid 
ai)d fair-minded men, that Christ and his apostles 
" must have used the terms in question, according 
to their known and established signification, at the 
time," if they wished to be understood. And the 
very point to be settled is, whether they used these 
terms to express an endless duration, and applied 
them to the future punishment of the wicked. If 
there is any evidence to prove this point, it yet 
remains to be adduced. 

lar term. Words change their meaning; oftentimes so 
much in the course of a few generations, that the etymo- 
logical sense of a term may have been the true one among 
writers of one age, while among those a century or two 
later, it may sustain a very different import. After etymol- 
ogy has borne its witness, we must next appeal to those 
other evidences in the case, which are more important and , 
more decisive than this." Christ. Examiner, No. for March, 
1831, p. 44. 

" Nouns derived from verbs, and verbs from nouns, do, 
by usage, often acquire a sense entirely diverse from what 
their etymology would indicate. Usus et jus et norma 
loquendiJ* Stuart's Exeget. Ess., Appendix, p. 155. 

♦ Tract 224, p. 17. 
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So far as I have the means of learning- the facts, 
they go to establish the directly oppo!?ite position, 
it is said of Piiiloj an Egyptian Jew of the time of 
Christ, tmd a believer in endless misery — "His 
favtirite epithet for eternal, or endless^ is aidhs;^ 
which, wilb. some other words sig^afying im'm&Ttd, 
mteT?mnablet etc.^ he applies to future misery. So 
far as we have ohsetred, aionion is never so ap- 
plied. ''t Josephus, in describing the doctrine of the 
Pharisees^ soys — They believed *' the souls of the 
bad are aJlottedi aidhs ergmos^t to att eternal prism, 
and punished with aidios timoria, eternal retnhu* 
tion,^' In describing the doctrine of the Eesenes, 
Josephus says, they believed *' the aonls of die bad 
are s^nt to a dark and tempestuous cavern » hill of 
miialeiptos timoria,k incessant jnmishmentJ** W 

Now this is a very di fie rent phraseology from 
that adopted by Christ aod his apostles , in reference 
to the punishment of the wicked. ISot an instance 
can be pointed out in the New Testaitient, wheif 
they adopt any such phrasfeology, or anj^ljiinf 
kindred to it The Saviour, in speaking of the 
punishment of the mcked, uniformly adopts iht 
phrases s Icolasin ai onion, ^ or aioniau kri^eot,^* 
" eternal punishment/' or '^ eternal damnation/* as 

♦ MSief. + Universalist Expositor, Vol. 3, p. 440. 

yiVDivetiULlm Expopkor* VoK 3, p. 437. 
** tiftartdif xtjiOMbfc, Murk 3 t 29, 
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translated in our common version. Thus it will be 
seen, that Jewish writers of the time of our Saviour, 
in describing the duration of the punishment of the 
wicked, which they believed to be endless, used 
very different phraseology from him, to describe it, 
so far as single terms are concerned, to say nothing 
of their amplification of the idea, and the collateral 
associations. They call punishment, aidios^ or 
adialeiptos timbria^* while the Saviour calls it 
aidndos krisisy or kolasis aionios, and the apostles, 
oletkros aionioSf everlasting destruction ;i and puros 
aidnios, eternal fire^t 

Hence, in speaking upon this subject, in refer- 
ence to the Jews, both of Egypt and Palestine, it 
has been said — ^** It is important to observe, that in 
neither country do we find it connected with the 
peculiar representations, or expressed in the peculiar 

* In addition to what is in the text relative. to Jewish 
phraseology, I have been furnished with the following by 
Rev. H. Ballou, 2d, D. D. "Fhilo applied words to punish- 
ment which mean immortal, interr/dnable. These words are 
a-^avarog and artXcvrtjrog. At least, I find in his Tract De 
JPrcBmiis and Poenis, Tom. ii., pp. 419, 420, of Mangey's 
Edition, the following sentence concerning the wicked : — 
t^v a7io^vi\axovra dctl, xal tqdnov tiva -^uvatov ad'uvarov 
VTto^tlvtay xal StteXsvrijrovj to live always dying, and to under gq 

as it were an immortal and interminable death He 

sometimes uses alwvioQ in a temjwral sense j and once at 
least ataviog xoXaaig for the injury which an offended 
neighbor will pursue us with, if we incur his hatred. Prag- 
menta, Tom. ii., p. 667." 

t 2 Thess. 1 : 9. Utdqov atotvtov. 

j Jude 7. nvQog aiojviov. 
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plkmseolofy, which distinguisbes the controverted 
tsm^ m tiie New Testament. With many of diese 
liassftges, It has no coincide ace ; so that it would 
■ not be suggested by their language. On the tan* 
tmryt we have seep^ in a Conner period^ that the 
larger pan of the expressions in question were then 
habitually applied by the Jews, to the judgments 
and afflictions of this world* What we have ^d 
of Philo, may be repeated of Josephus. . . . , 
Aidios is the word which he coramoniy uses for 
eternal Ai&mos frequently occurs; and he gen- 
erally applies it lo the affairs of the present life, 
Thus^ he speaks of the everlasting^ name which 
the patriarchs left behind them , of the emrituting 
glory of the Jewish naliou and heroes ; of the eeer* 
imtiftg reputation of Herod; of the everiastimg 
meinoriftl wliich he erected ; of the eiserlasting^ wor- 
ship in ihe temple of Jenisalem ; of the eteriasiing 
imprisonment to which John, the tyrant, was ctm^ 
demned by tlie Romans, etc/'t 

Thus it will be seen, that Christ and his apostles 
have iwt u^ed the current pbni;seology of their liiii#t 
in reference to the duration of punishment, if wi 
are lo regard the i^Tititigs of their colempornries m M 
any evidence in the case. On the other hand, ihey ^ 
have adopted terms to express its dura lion, which 
their cotemporaries, in common with the Old Tes 
tamcni Scriptures, commonly applied to 
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glory, the punishment which men inflict upon " each 
other, and things of a temporal character. What 
is the natural and obvious inference from these 
facts, if they are to be regarded as evidence in the 
case, anyway ? Is it not plainly, that Christ and 
his apostles could not have entertained the com- 
monly received views upon this subject ? If they 
had, is it supposable that they would have neg^ 
lected to have used the commonly received phrase- 
ology in relation to it, and adopted that which, as 
commonly used by their cotemporaries and their 
Scriptures, was calculated to convey a very different 
idea, as they have ? No one can question this ; for 
it would be to impeach their ingemumsnesst if not 
their hmiesty. 

" 3. In the Bible, the word aionios is applied to the future 
happiness of the righteoas, and the futare misery of the 
wicked in the same connexion."* 

There is but one example of this, in the whole 
Bible, and that is the following — " These shall go 
away into everlasting punishment, but the righte- 
ous into life eternal,*'f And in this case, the objec- 
tor assumes for an undisputed truth, what certainly 
needs to be proved ; viz., that this text is used with 
an exclusive reference to the condition of men in 
the future world. This is denied, and the proof 
demanded. It is denied that it is intended to de- 
scribe merely and solely the duration of the life of 

♦ Tract 224, p. 18. f Matt. 25 ; 46. 
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the righteoust or the punishment of the wicked, ia 
the world of spirits ai^m. I believe it relates just 
as truly to ike righteous and tbfj wicked in tku 
world, ag in the ruxt, and to those in the world to 
come^ as to those in this present world, I bel 
the design of this text isi to describe the 
principles by which the Divine government is rege- 
lated, in its dealings with mankind ; and ihat wiml 
is meant to be expressed by it is, that it b im 
immutabie law of God's erovernment, that there h 
an insepaiable connexion between goodness and 
happiness, and wickedness and misery. If this W 
a law of the moral government of God, it must 
prevail w^i^ever this govern meni is established. If 
it is said, this text does not unequivocally say this? 
I reply, neither does this text or its context unequir- 
ocally affirm the contrary* nor indeed, to our mind 
at least, imply anything of this kind* In defence 
of the view jtist expressed, it may be remarked ; 

L That the word lifSi as applied to the nghle* 
ous in the New Testament, and in this text amon^ 
the rest I cannot mean mere existence, because ihe 
bad as well as the good possess this in the future, 
as well as the present world ; for there is to be ft 
resurrection^ both of tlie just and the unjust«t It 

* urLfttraUtr fttllttr t^a&at rfMQMr, wiU Bi a fuhin Uft tf 
ihr d€(id. Dr. Camtibcirs Naie oti Matt. 22: 23. Al 
Fret. Biss- D. 6„ p- i ^ 19. t Acts 24 : 15, 
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must refer to the moral condition of the individual ; 
to the state of his mind and heart, as a source of 
happmess or enjoyment. But this peculiar some- 
thing which the righteous possess, is not possessed hy 
the bad, as we read — ^" He that belie veth on the Son 
hath everlasting life ; and he that belie veth not the 
Son shall not see life ; but the wrath of God abideth 
on him."''*' Thus it is seen, that the term aidnios 
is used • to describe this life, this state of the mind 
and heart in a good man. Does it, or can it, in 
• such a connexion, mean an endless duration ? 

The answer to this question must depend upon 
the answer to another question ; viz.. On what does 
-the perpetuity of this state of the mind and heart, 
or the happiness flowing therefrom, depend? Does 
it depend upon the nature of the life, or upon cer- 
.tain £(mtmgent circumstances ? I think all persons 
who will reflect upon the subject a few moments, 
must see, that its perpetuity depends entirely upon 
one circumstance ; viz., whether the individual con- 
twues without end, to sustain the charajcter which 
is the caiLse of this life or enjoyment. To make 
my idea more plain, I will suppose a case. 

Here is a man who is intemperate, profane, 
ungodly. In tbe providence of God, he is awak- 
ened to a becoming sense of his guilty and lost 
condition. He becomes a penitent, reforms of his 
vicious practices, and enters upon a life of piety 

♦John 3: 36. 
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and virtue. He becomes a true believer; an en^ 
change is effected in hia character ; and the whde 
current of his thoughts and feelings takes a new 
direction, and he lives with new aims and purposei. 
He becomes "a new creature ;" "old things ba^ 
passed away/' and " all ihings become new,"** 
In consequence, he enters into everlasting lire j far 
" be that beheveth on the Son hath everlmting i 
life ;*' he *' is passed from death unto life."t Socll 
is his state and condition when he becomes aj 
helier^er^ no matter whether that be early or late* cf 
whtre he is. Now how long will he reniain in ihit 
state! How long will this life last, in his sotllli 
Without end ? Nay, we cannot affirm ihis ttneem^ J 
ditiojmlly. It will be so if he continues to 
the character which gives birth to it in his «ml, 
without end. Hence the true answer to thit q«t»* 
tion is — He will remain in this state and condlticiA, j 
just so long as lie continues to maintain this eA<r- 
actert and no longer. If, as has loo often been lfc» 
case, he falls and again becomes a profane, iftleQl*| 
petaie, and ungodly man, where is this life then 1 J 
Does it still exist in his soul ? Does ho siiU pmmm 
that peace of soul which passeth all understanding i 
Most certainly not. His life, as a belieTCt*] 
come to an end, and he is again in that 
mind and heart, which is denominated, in the ! 
tares, ** the gal! of bitterness, and the bonds ofl 



•2 Cor. 5: 17. 



t John 5: 2L lJoha3: li. 
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iniquity," death, damnation, etc. — terms indicative 
not only of an absence of enjoyment, but a state of 
positive and continuous suffering.'^ 

Such being the state of the case, it is manifest, 
that the dtcration of this life depends, not upon its 
nature, but upon the contingent circumstance, 
whether the individual remains permanently in 
that moral and religious condition of mind and 
heart, which gives birth to it in his soul. This is 
just as true of the future as of the present state ; 
for men can no more be happy in the future world 
without being good, than they can in the present. 
This being the case, no term meaning a strictly 
endless duration could properly be connected with 
the word life, when used in the sense it is in the 
text under consideration. 

2. This view of the matter may be further con- 
firmed and established by tbe fact, that everywhere 
in the Scriptures, men are represented as being 
eligible to the enjoyments of this life, at the time 
when and the place where they become believers. 
And as men may become believers in this world, 
they may possess this life here. Hence we read — 
" He that heareth my word, and believeth on him 
that sent me, hath everlasting life ; and shall not 
come into condemnation ; but is passed from death 
unto life."t The phrase everlasting life, and the 
single term life, as used in this text, cannot refer 

♦Ezek. 18:1, 32. f John 5: 24. 
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ey^cltisiwlt/ to another state, unless men can become 
believers only in the future world ; for men are to 
come imo the possession of ii, or pass into it wkett 
tbey become believers, and as a consequence of 
their believing, 

With these factsi before them, what intelligent 
and reflecting mind can regard the phrase everlast- 
itig life as referring exclusively to men^s condition 
in the world of spirits only ? Surely such persona 
must see, that it applies to men's state and rondiuoi] 
in this life, just aa truly as in the nejit. So also 
they must see, in view of what has been said, that 
the use of aianioji in connexion with the term Ufa, 
is no proof of the endless continuance of that life, 
in any individual's soul ; because the duration of it 
depcndi upon the permanenof of the cause t or th« 
durutiofi of his goodiiess. The fact of a manle 
being in the enjoyment of this life to-day, is no 
evidence, though a presumption in favor of sucb an 
expectation, that he will be in its enjoymenl termor- 
row ; because we do not know but thai to-mcirTOW 
he will abandon his integrity and virtue, and plusigQ 
into sin, and so become involved in condemriaiioD 
and death. In other words, we cannot invest that 
with the character of a posiiitje certainttft which 
from its very nalure is contingent. 

Such l>eing the state of the case in regard to the 
use of the term mhnmi in connexion with the life 
of I he righteous, I ask in the language of the ob- 
jector — " Is it credible, lliat the inspired wrtter* 
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should use the same- word, in the same sentence, 
and in reference to the same general subject, in 
totally different senses?"* This will hardly be 
pretended ; and of course this term, when applied 
to the punishment of the wicked, afibrds just as 
little evidence of its endless continuance, as it does 
when applied to the life of the righteous. Both 
rest precisely upon the same footing, and in neither 
case, does this term afford the slightest evidence as 
to their duration, whether it be longer or shorter. 
This is a contingent matter. 

" 4. The term aibmos is uniformly used in the Scriptures, 
to denote the longest possible duration of which the subject 
to wl^ich they are applied, is capable."! 

That this statement is entirely incorrect, only a 
few instances need be cited from the Scriptures, to 
demonstrate. These I will present in the language 
of another. " The land of Canaan is often said to 
be given to the seed of Abraham for an " everlast' 
ing possession ; yet that everlasting possession 
ceased ages ago, notwithstanding both the subjects, 
viz., the land itself, and the descendants of Abra- 
ham, were capable of a much longer duration ;" as 

♦ Tract 224, p. 18. From what has been said, we infer, 
that the mere use of the word aid>viog in Matt. 25 : 46, 
does not necessarily imply the positive eternity, either of 
the happiness of the good, or the misery of the wicked, 
after judgment." — Chris. Exam,jYo\. 5, p. 446, No. for Nov. 
and Dec. 1828. 

t Tract 224, p. 18. 
12 
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we happen to Imow, from their haying actually en- 
dured to the present time. So likewise, when 
Jonah remained in the depths of the sea, though it 
%va3 only for three days and three flights, he sap» 
*Ube earth with her bars was about me forever/* 
Here the teTm forever denotes about seventy hours; 
though the subjects to which it wns applied^ vir , 
the earth and Jonah » had a much longer duration.^ 
Other instances might be produced, going to show 
the utter falsity of the declaration under cons idem- 
lion ; but it is quite unnecessary, as those already 
presented, demonstrate its incorrectness, and over- 
turn this position, designed to show that the term 
aidniosj ^Mvhen applied to things in a future world, 
to the rewards of the righteous and the punishmenl 
of the wicked ^ must denote absolute etemity.'*t 

In addition to ail this, to confirm the meaning of 
" absolitite eternity,*' attempted to be fitted upon the 
term aid/iios in certain connexions, an appeal is 
sometimes made to the New Testament usn^. 
Upon this issue the whole might be safely rested ; 
for take Prof, Stuart's enumeration and classiBes- 
tion of the passages where this term is used, and 
usage is entirely against the sense of " absolute 
eternity." He says, " It appears from the abort 
representation, that there are sixty^six eases ifl 



* Letters to Dr. Hawes, p. 33. 
tTract224,p. 18. 
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which (doTiios is employed in the New Testament. 
Of these fifty-one are used in relation to the happi- 
ness of the righteous ; two, in relation to God or his 
glory ; six are of a miscellaneous nature ; and seven 
relate to the subject of future punishment."* Now, 
bearing in mind the fact, that it has been already 
shown ,t that the term cannot mean " absolute 
eternity," when applied to the happiness of the 
righteous, from the very nature of the subject, which 
way does usage look, with the above enumeration 
and classification before us ? Fifty-one, out of the 
sixty-six cases, are at once referred to the class 
meaning an indefiniff duration ; and then the seven 
relating to the punisliment of the wicked, must be 
placed in the same category, leaving only eight to 
bear the sense of endless, if the whole are given up, 
which no one will claim, who has any acquaintance 
with the subject. This surely is not making out 
much of a case in favor of " absolute eternity," as 
the sense of aidnios, on the score of usage. 

Such is my reply to the arg^uments by which the 
sense of " absolute eternity" is attempted to be fixed 
upon the terms aion and aionios — for what is true 
of one is true also of the other.t Of the sufliciency 
of the reply that has been given, the reader must 

♦Exegetical Essays, p. 46. f See pp. 123—127. 

% The only exception to this remark is, that altbv is ased 
much more frequently (112 times, if I have counted cor- 
rectly) in the New Testament, than aio>viot. 
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judge. It is kid before him as an impaTtial jniw, 
lo determine the matter in the fear of God* 



SECTION IV. — ADDmOUAL COIfSlDE RATIONS TO SHOW 
THE TERMS AlON AND AIONIOS DO KOT WEk^ 
"ABSOLUTE BTEENtTV*' 

In tke preceding sections many facta have been 
Elated to meet t}ie arguments therein noticed, de- 
signed to fix upon these terms the sense of endlesa 
duration. But there are many more facts and coa- 
sideratioris bearing upon tlv* same point, which couW 
not properly be arranged u^^Jer any of the divisiotu 
of those sections. These I now propose to gather 
up and present to the reader- 

1, BtatemtnU of Lejdcmu* 
Modern lexicons need not be appealed lo, as they 
all agree in assigning endless or eternity as one of 
the meanings of these terms, Mn GocKlwin* saj«, 

- * t wish to say, in llus place, Ihal I am greatly indeblod 

■ tt> die labors or this inosi laborious student and thorooftli 

M sdhokr for very many of the facts and sugfesiions {^otaioM 

I in this chaptf?p; and any one who mav wish lo s«e the tt- 



hibition of facts upon which the state men rsi quoted from \m 
are founded, is referred to a seiies of a, f tides piibhshrd in 
the Christian Examiner, commeocitig in the ^o Uvr Nt*v. 
and rtec, 1S28, and en<.ting in the No. Cor May, 1833, U 
relatiun to these articles, 1 think aU whu will carerullv stw^l*^ 
Ihenij Will my wnh the editors of that paper : — ** XVt ttt- 
knowledge ours^slve.s indebted to them for intich mrortnarion, 
and are ctuivinced that their atithor has thrown a light aptJft 
tbe words in question , which will hereafter be graiefally »c* 
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** Hesychius, a lexicographer of either the fourth or 
sixth century, is the oldest to which I have had ac- 
cess. His definition of aioii is very short, and 
makes no allusion whatever to any sense of eternity 
in this word." " I next appeal to Pharoninus, a 
lexicographer of the sixteenth century. . . . His 
authority, I trust, will be admitted as good, for it is 
very frequently quoted by the later writers, as that 
in which they place confidence. He gives a descrip- 
tion of the meanings of aion at great length. I 
make the following extract. **Aidn is life, femi- 
ninely. Homer, " thyself shall be dispoiled of deeur 
existence ; from ady"^ to breathe ; and the spirit is 
breath. . . . and we, also, call the inspiring the 

liviiig aion is, also, the eternal and endless, 

as it seems to the theologian."! Here, I strongly 
suspect, is the tme secret brought to light, of the 
origin of the sense of eternity in aion. The theolo- 
gian first thought he perceived it, or else he placed 
it there. And the theologian will probably retain 
it there longer than any one else. Hence it is, that 

knowledged by those who shall seek to discover their mean- 
ing, and which cannot excusably be disregarded by any bibli- 
cal student." An important service would be rendered the 
XJniversalist ministry, if these articles should be issued in a 
hookf edited by some competent person. Its value might be 
increased by extending the inquiry still farther. 

* uai. 

iil*tQStig. IlaQu to ueiv 7ivi$iv. xai utiuUy to TirtVfia 

xal funvow d» toi* tfo^-ra ipafniv . , . aia>v, xal 6 aid to f xat ^ft- 
lavTVfog, <»Q Tut PitMym fhrntiP 

12* * 
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those lexicographers wlio assign eternity m one of 
the meaniTigs of aion^ uniformly appeal for proofs to 
either theological t Hebrew, or Rabbinical Greek, or 
some species of Greek subsequent to the Bge of the 
Seventy, if not subsequent to the age of the Apostles, 
so far as I can ascertain. I do not know of an in- 
stance, in which any lexicographer has produced 
the usage of amiejtt classical Greek, in evidence 
that aion means tteniity. 1 do not believe he couM 
find a case to this purpose there."* 



f 



% Classical usage* 
Mr, Goodwin says, in regard to the sense 
elernittj in aibn^ *' Ancient classical Greek rejects ft 
altogether/^t " In the Iliad and Odyssey, m^n oe* 
curs thirteen limes only as a noun/'l " I notice in 
Hesiod only two instances of amn.'"k "* This is 
certain ; — mean what it may, aion in Home? aiui 
Hesiod never means eternity. ^'^ Ii may here be 
remarked, that these are two of the oldest Greek 
wriiings in existence, Their authors lived near t 

L thousand years before the commencement of our 
era. *^ In JEschylus I notice nineteen instances rf 
aionJ^i " I kdieve no one will suspect thai 
^schylus ever imagined a sense of eternity to be- 
long- to aian^^l He lived and wrote about fiOO 
years before ChrisL *^ In Pindar^s Odes, not in* 



• Chriai. Eiam. No. for March, 1831, pp. 46— 4S. 

t Do,, p. m. t T)o., p. 53, ^ Do., p, 56. \] Do. p, »- 
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eluding the Fragments, I notice thirteen instances 
of aiow."* He lived and wrote about 495 B. C. 
" In Sophocles I notice nine instances of aion,'^\ 
"•Among the examined works of Aristotle, aion oc- 
curs five times in the treatise de Mundoy twice in 
the fourteen books of Metaphysics, and five times in 
the treatise de Ccdo,'^ These twelve are the only 
instances in the examined works."t "It will be 
observed, that in every instance, there is a sense of 
secrecy of the nature and indefiniteness of the dura' 
tion of the existence expressed by this word, but in 
no case a sense of positive eternity J*^^ " He con- 
siders awn to signify, in strict propriety, a thing com.' 
pleted, so as to be permanent^ or enduring as long as 
its nature admits. He means to say, that a thing 
completed according to its nature, is called aion an 
existence, on account of its existing permanently or 
enduringly ; the period of its permanency, or endur- 
ing, being conformed to its nature. "II " As certainly 
as human life is not eternal, so certainly aion 
did not contain the meaning of eternity, ^^^ " In 
Euripides, I notice thirty-two instances of aion, 
either separate or in composition."'^* I have been 
thus particular in these statements, that the reader 
may see the extent to which the examination has 
been carried, and the grounds upon which the 

* Christ. Exam., No. for March, 1831, p. 59. f Do., p. 61. 
X Do., No. for May, 1831, p. 167. ^ Do., p. 170. 
li Do., p. 174. T Do., p. 177. * * Do., p. 179. 



iokDffmiiig xjoDcbtain is iBsed. ^ The instances pro- 
duced sbc'V pliiL]T,ibi2 «•»«, in these writers, oever 
exp^^s posaijre eiermit^; in some few cases it may 
signi^ a tern oi duradoD ; hot more commonly, it 
expresses ehlter simply exisUmct^ or the person 
eTJ^ririg ; and in zx^any cases, the riial p r in c i ple^ or 
life, or ihe lirix^ ^nrit itself."^ 

This aaiLor also adis : *' I have said nothing con* 
cercdng ihe adjeciiTe aaoiuof, for the single reason, 
thai it does not oocor in any instance in any of the 
Greek works within the pieseot examination. Did 
I not know that it is to be foond in Plato, I should 
be almost ready to believe that it did not exist in 
ancient Greek at aU. I have had no opportunity to 
consult the works of Hate to any extent, and can 
therefore say nothing of the frequency or infrequency, 
with which this adjective occurs therein. But I 
will venture the present opinion, that aidnios was 
coined by the early translators of the Pentateuch, as 
a proper representative of the adjective o/omt, and 
is entirely of Hebrew-Greek origin. ... In the 
entire absence of aionios from ancient Greek, within 
the present examination, it will not be thought un- 
justifiable to entertain the above opinion as to its 
origin, until further examination shall prove the 
opposite ;t and it must be presumed, that it follows 

♦ Christ. Exam., No. for May, 1831, p. 184. f ^\^ 

X A further examination of Plato by this author only con- 
firmed this conclusion, as may be seen in the work so ohok 
named, Nos. for March and May, 1832, pp. 99—105. 
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me general track of aiorij in its meanings and 
shades of meanings, with the exception of ^hose 
meanings of a noun, which cannot be imparted to 
an adjective, and those which it is known this noun 
never did impart to this adjective."* Thus much in 
regard to classical usage, and the inference to be 
drawn from it. 

3. Scripture usage. 

The scriptures are written in two difierent lan- 
guages, the Hebrew and the Greek ; but we have 
the whole Bible in Greek ; the Old Testament being 
a translation made, about 286 years before Christ,t 
by a number of learned men in Alexandria in 
Egypt.t This is called the Septuagint version. I 
shall confine the examples to the Greek, because 
it is agreed on all hands, that the Greek words aion 
and aionios correspond entirely to the Hebrew olam, 
in sense, which " expression is never used in the 
Old Testament to denote an absolute eternity. *'5 

In order that the matter may be presented to the 
mer^ English reader in the more striking light, and 

* Christ. Exam., No. for May, 1831, pp. 186—7. 

t This is probably the date only of the translation of the 
Pentateuch, while the translation of the remaining portion 
of the Old Testament was made by different individuals, at 
different and later times. Jahn's Introduction to the 0. T., 
p. 52, Andover, 1827. 

1 Home's Intro., Vol. 2., p. 163., et seq. 

^Noyes' Translation of the Heb. Prophets, Note on 
Micah 5 : 2. 
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enable him the more clearly to perceive the abstirdity 
of maintainiog that these terms properly denote 
"absolute eternity ," I will translate them by ilie 
words ETEBNiTY and eteenal. When a imosJadoa 
of aidn and aioniost they will be put in small 
capitals ; and to prevent, m much as possible, ibe 
introduction of Greek words into the text, the trans- 
lation only will be given, and when ihare is a 
variation in the phraseology, tlie Greek wjU be given 
in the margin. 

1. In the following instances these terms a^*' 
used in reference to things which have alir: 
come to an end. "^ I will give unto thee, and i'j 
seed after thee, the land wherein thou art a stranger, 
all the land of Canaan,^ an eternal pemetthmJ*^ 
'* And thou shait anoint them as thou didst their 
father! that they may minister mi to me in the 
priest's office j for their anointing shall surely be i 
priesthood through the eterxity."! "Then hit 
master shall bring him to the door, or unto iht 
door-posts, and his roaster shall bore his ear lUrougb 
with an awl, and he shall serve him ihrough tkt 

ETEBNlTV."t 

"The wmiera compai?sed me abcmt— even to the foot; 
The weeds were wrapped about my head, 
I went down to the bottoms uf rhemoaatiiins ; 
The earth with her bars wasalxiut me etehnallv/*^ 

• Gen. 17: S\ tit jeaTtlfT/*ff*f ait^rttM¥. Also, Gen. 13 - U 
t Bjcod. 40 : 15. wt's TMv u/^ivif , which is explained hf «^ 

Tut Vf nui ai^Tf'fV. 

I Exod, 31 : 0« §/i r'tf o/tC^u, 
^ Jopah 2-6, ui*«^ir6ii. 
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A multitude of other texts might be added to these, 
equally striking, to show these terms are used with 
reference to things which hare come to an end ; but 
these must suffice. 

2. The term aion is repeated in the following 
instances. " To whom be the glory during the 
ETERNITIES even to the eternities." ^ " Unto him 
be glory in the church by Jesus Christ, through 
all the ages, the eternity and the eternities."! 
" Now unto God and our Father be glory through 
the eternities even to the eternities, "t 

3. In addition to the examples above, the term 
is used in the phcral number in the following 
instances. " Now all these things happened unto 
them for ensamples, and they are written for our 
admonition upon whom the evds of the eternities 
are come.^*^ ** That in the eternities comings he 

♦ In this and the following examples I give the Greek as 
near a verbal rendering into English as is possible, accept- 
ing the definition of eternity' os me legitimate meaning of 
aion ; and this is done for the purpose of showing to the 
mere English reader something of the aspect of things, as 
jfMresented to the mind of a scholar. The real meaning, I 
take to be this, taking the first text as an example. " To 
whom be the glory tig rovg almvag tmv aiaivmvy through all 
the ageSj or more literally, from age to age. Gal. 1 : 5. And 
so ofthe rest. 

jf tig Ttuaag rag ytrtiMg tov almtog rSt aiotvaVf through all 
generations from age to age. 

X Phil. 4 : 20. Greek the same as in Gal. 1 : 5. See also 
1 Tim. 1 : 17. Heb. 1 ; 8. Eph. 3 : 21. 2 Tim. 4 : 18. 
Heb. 13:21. lPeter4:ll. Rev. 1: 6} 4: 9; 5; 13, 14 ; 
7:21; 14: 11; 15: 7; 20: 10. 

^ 1 Cor. 10 : 11. ru nlXti rwv tdotvmf uax^vxtiawy the end 
of the ages are come. 
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might show the exceeding riches of his grace."* 
" The mystery which hath been hid Jrom the eteb- 
NTTiES and from tJte generatums.^^i 

4. Beside the example above, the end of the 
aidn is spoken of as follows ; — ^** But now once in 
the end of the eternities, hath he appeared to put 
away sin by the sacrifice of himself."t " The har- 
vest is the end of the eternity."^ " So shall it be 
in the end of this eternity."II " Tell us, when 
shall these things be ? and what the sign of thy 
coming, and of the end of the eternity ? "IT 

5. In the following texts, times are spoken of beyond 
the aidn, " The Lord shall reign to the eternity, 
and during the eternity, and longer." ** " And 
they that be wise shall shine as the brightness of 
the firmament ; and they that turn many to right- 
eousness, as the stars through the ETERNiriES, and 

* Eph. 2:7. iv roTf a^akri roTg intQx^^^^^fi ^ the tga 
coming. 

t Col. 1 : 26. Smb Ttov aioivotr xal ixro tAv ynoiv^ from the 
ages and the generations. 

X Heb. 9 : 26. ini avmX§ltf rw aliivmVf in the comelusiM 
of the ages. 

^ Matt. 13 : 39. ovmXtU tov atiovog iariv, is the amclih 
siuH of the age. 

II Matt. 13 : 40. «»• rtji avtitXtlq tov awvof toitov, in tk€ 
conclusion of this age. 

^ Matt. 24 : 4. Ti,g avmXtiaf rov atotrof, condusiom of the 
ttsre. See CampbelPs Four Gospels, Prel. Diss. B. 12 : Pi. 
1, ^ 23. 

** Exod. 15 : 18. xvgtof paatXtvwr ibv atcSva, teai •«* 
4xunraj xul tit. The Lord sfiall reign from age to age^ aid 
beyond all the ages, i. e., indefinitely in duration. 
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longer.*** "And we will walk in the name of 
JehoTah our God through the eternity and be* 
yond.'t 

Such are a few of the examples presented by the 
Scriptures, of the usage of the term aion. We 
have seen that it is used to represent durations 
which have come to an end ; that it is frequently 
repeated ; that it is often used in the plural number ; 
that the end of the periods it describes are often 
mentioned; and finally, that times after that de- 
scribed by this term are mentioned. With all this 
before us, who can believe, that a word bearing 
such a usage, could be regarded, by the sacred 
writers, as expressing " absolute eiemity,^^ as its 
primitive and necessary meaning? It appears to 
me, no candid man can ; and the farther and more 
thorough the investigation is pursued, the more 
entirely must every such mind be satisfied, that such 
cannot be its meaning. If its strict and proper 
meaning was " absolute eternity," in the view of 
these writers, how could they have ever used it in 
the plural niunber ? What sense is there in giving 

* Daniel 12 : 3. tig rot;; (dmvaff xal irif through the ages 
and beyond them all. 

f Micah 4 : 5. tig tor alAva, ttiotl inittttva, through the ags 
and beyond it. 

TheiSe three examples from the Septaagint, show most 
condasively, that aleav, in the judgment of these transla- - 
tors, did not express an absolute eternity; else why add 
other words to express a further continuance of the duratioii 
than this word itself expresses ? 
io 
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a plurali to a woid, which of iiself, means a single 
period of endless duration ? And then^ if the trans- 
lators of the Old Testament had have regarded this 
term as, in any case, bearing the sense of endless 
dtiratioD, vrhy have they, as in the examples 
quoted^ t^ot only used ihe term in the plural num* 
her, and then repeated it, hut, as if not satisfied 
with the duration they had expressed, they add 
terms to express tlie continuance of time iTidefinitd^t 
beyond that described by this term ? These surely 
are singular phenomena to he exhibited by a word 
of the character iJie objector would have us belieTe 
it sustains. So far as Scripture usage is concerned, 
it seems to me, that we must come to the same coij^ 
elusion we did, in regard to its classical usage ; thai 
it does nat express ** absolute eternity." 

4* Usage arnQJig tht Chrktmn Fathers, 
It is admitted, on all hands, that there were ihode 
among the early Christian Fathers, who were be- 
lievers in universal salvation. The celebrated Origen 
is among tlie most distinguished of these metit ami 
not only a noted believer, but defender of this doe- 
trine. And yel he, with others who believed in 
the salvation of all men, are said, by those who 
have examined their existing works, lo have caUed 
_ future punishment everlasting, and to describe il 
I as ETERNAL Jire or torment,* ** In all hia W0rk9t 
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* Ancient Hist, of Uai verbalism ^ p. 67. 
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Qrigen freely uses the expressions everlasting 
firey EVEELASTiNG 'puntshmeTU^ etc., without any 
explanation, such as our modem prepossessions 
would render necessary, to prevent misunderstand- 
ing."* Such are the facts. Now how are we to 
explain them so as not to conflict with the position, 
that the original and proper meaning of aionios is 
absoltUe eternity f If these Universalists, who were 
themselves native Greeks, had have regarded this 
term as expressing such an idea, they could not 
have used it in describing a punishment in which 
they believed ; because they openly and undisguis- 
edly, not only denied the doctrine of the eternity of 
future punishment, but maintained that of universal 
restoration.! 

Now this is a very important circumstance ; for 

* Ancient Hist, of Universalism, p. 114. 

t It might be added, as a fact of some interest, that the 
doctrine of eternal punishment i^ not recognized as an 
article of belief in the church, in the earliest symbol of 
their faith extant — I mean the document called the " Apos- 
tles' Creed." I here give a copy of it in English. "I 
believe in (Sod, the Father Almighty ; and in Jesus Christ, 
his only begotten Son. our Lord, who was bom of the 
Virgin Mary by the Holy Ghost, was crucified under Pontius 
Pilate, buried, rose from the dead on the third day, as- 
cended to the heavens, and sits on the right hand of the 
Father; whence he will come, to judge the living and 
the dead; and in the Holy Spirit; the holy church; the 
remission of sins ; and the resurrection of the body." This 
is the common form of it, as it existed in the fourth century, 
in which it differs some, from more ancient copies. Mur- 
dock's MOsheim's Eccl. History, Vol. 1, p. 96 j New Haven, 
1832. 
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it not only shows, that they did not cotisider liie 
tenn as expressing aB$alute ettrmty — and ihey 
were, certainly, as competent judges of its proper 
signification} being iiatwe Greeks^ as we are at the 
present day — but it has a direct beafing upon lin 
New Testaraenl nsage of the term* We knoir 
they were Universalists, and, of course, that they 
did not understand the tarm as expressing '^^ absch 
lute eternity/* And using the tenn precisely aa it 
is used in the New Testament, which ihey regardsi 
as an authoritative rule of faith and practice, we 
know, also, that they must have considered its 
application to^punishment as no evidence of m 
endless dorution. This is further manifest^ ffoa 
the fact, that when the doctrine of universal solfir 
tlon first became a matter of controversyt the ^Qicek 
writers^ who believed in endless misery, ne-mr used 
the circumstance of awTii^ being applied to ptmiib* 
ment; in the Scriptures, as an argument against tht 
doctrine of the Universalisis-* Would they not 
have done it, had they have regarded the matter ia 
the light in which it now is by the modem opposers 
of this doctrine ? The appiicatioo of this term w 
puniahment io the Scriptures, is one of the tnaia 
pilkrs by which the doctrine of endless misery ii 
to be supported, in the judgment of its advocates, ot 
the present day. Had the Greek Christians hmm 
regarded the term in the same light, tJiey ceitatii^ 

* UiriversaUsm Ulnstmted and Dsf«adM, p* 21(^. 
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"would not have failed to have u^fed it as an argu- 
ment against the Universalists.'^ This is a strong 
point It shows that they did not consider it as 
meaning absolute eternity as used in the New Testa- 
ment ; and their judgment, in this matter, is worthy 
of great confidence, they being native Greeks, and a 
native is always more competent authority, as to the 
force and meaning of words in their own language, 
than any foreigner possibly can be, especially if he 
belongs to a distant age, and a country where the 
habits of thought and modes of expression are widely 
different 

Such are some of my reasons for thinking the 
original and proper meaning of the terms aion and 
(donios is not " absoltUe eternity,** I will recapitu- 
late them. It has been shown, that the several posi- 
tions assumed, to sustain this meaning, are not war- 
ranted by the fiu^ts in the case ; that the oldest lexi- 
cons do not give eternal as one of the meanings of 
aion ; that classical usage is against such an inter- 
pretation ; that the Jewish usage before, at the time, 
and immediately subsequent to the advent of the 

* The first instance on record of the circumstance of the 
term alvnuoq being applied to punishment, in the New Testa- 
ment, being urg^ as an argument against Universalism, 
occurred in the beginning of the fifth century. And this by 
Augustine, a Latin writer, and the father of what is now 
called the Calvinistic sjrstem of theology. He "was very 
imperfectly acquainted with the Greek language." Ancieat 
Hist. Univ., p. 252, Boston, 1829. 

13* ' 
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sttdi & con^tnictioti ;^ dtit 
h i^Qsi it ; mad tbat the u^g« of 
ilWtlieetttlyCliiisti%n Faiheis, themselves Greeki, 
k tgwist iL 1 1 appears, akOt that while the Fharh 
aees «iid Essenes of the Sariour's time, believed the 
doctnoe of endless pauishment, and had certain 
tenns aiid pbmses hy which they were accctstomed 
to express this doctriae, Christ and his aposdes have 
in na ease adopted iheir pbraseolog%% in speakio^ 
of the pum&hment of the wieked. 

And now I submit it lo any candid and fair mind, 
nat utterly blinded by ptejudice and pieconcemd 
opinions, if be can believe, with this array of &cts 
befoie him, that these words^ in their original 
proper signification, mean *• absolntt €t 
And this is the very point to be established 
the simple apphcattDn of these terms to punishi 
can have any force as an argnment in favor of 
its "oiWaitf eternitif," It seems to me ihai a 
strongs case could not be made out nagatively^ 
than the facts presented make out agdnst this ritw. 
It is as near demonstration, m the stibject wilt admit, 
that such is not its meaning, 

Witb what has been said herein upon this sttbjeet, 
I would press the question home upon the mind of 
every believer in the doctrine of the ** absolute etm* 
nity" of punishment, if he can believe, that if ihw ^ 
terrible doctrine is Heaven*s truth, that the God of 
tSeepp. U&-121, ofLhis 
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all grace woold have sanctiooed the use of so eqni- 
yocal a. term, by his spirit, in revealing it to man ? 
Migbt w^ not expect that he would hare caused so 
tremendous a doctrine to have been set forth in the 
most plain, positive and unequivocal terms ? Had 
it have been described in such terms as are used by 
Phijo and Josephus, there would have been no room 
for disspute about the matter. But as it is, the mat- 
ter is left in the most utter obscurity. Should we 
not pause and consider, before we presume to charge 
the Creator with trifliiag with his creatures in this 
w«y, concerning one of the most tremendous subjects 
that ever claimed the attention oi mankind ? 



BSCTION v.— CONCLUSION. 



In the preceding part of this chapter, I have prsr* 
seiQted a variety of facts and considerations, going to 
show that ;bhe terms aion and aidrUos do not contain 
the meaning of *^ absolute eternity," In conclusion* 
it may not be amiss to notice the positive side of the 
question, and some of the ob^ctions against the 
position, that these terms do not mean " duration 
without end." 

1. I remark, that thiese words bear quite a variety 
of senses. Prof. Stuart considers them as used in 
the Scriptures with something like ten different 
meanings. So far as our present inquiry is con- 
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cerned, there are but two senses in whicli they are 
lisedj that are of pardcular interest* So far as the 
idea, of do rati on is contained in them, I thiok they 
at€ well defined in the following words ; visf., " On 
the supposition that mdn, according to the cofnincm 
opinion, is compounded of aei and ok, then, if ap- 
plied to tivw, it would signify a muUitude of pmodi 
or tisrtej united to each other ;* durathn indefinitely 
continued. Its proper force, in reference to dum-^ 
tion, seems to be more that of unintem^pted dura* 
tion than otherwise ; a term of which the durmtion is 
cmitinuous so long as it lasts, but which may be 
completed and finished ; as a^e, di^peTisatimt, m* 
culum, in a general sense. If applied to bretuA^ it 
would s;ignify a multitude of breathings, or &r«a£4> 
ing VI definitely extejhdjtd ; and if applied to simple 
erktenee^ it would signify exuterice indefinitely cr* 
tended:'^ 

From this definition, it will be seen, that mem 
answers, in meaning, very nearly to the Englt^ 
word et>er, when it has reference lo duration. Tbf 
word €t^ expresses the idea of prrogression and 
succemon, without defining the duration ihereofj 
as he h ever moving; that is, he is conlinualiy, urn- 
interruptedly in motion ; hut it does not describe ilia 
length of time he will be in motion* This is entirely 
indefinite. It may be longer, it may be shoiDir. 
*^'Tht: comprebension of many times or penods^**^ 
t Christ, Exam., No. fgr March, 1831, p. 43. 
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So it is in reference to the tenns in question, when 
they denote durgiion at aU. The duration i^ 
entirely indefinite^ depending wholly upon the 
nature of the subject to which they are applied* 
or the connexion in which they occur. Hence we 
find them used to denote widely diflferent periods of 
time in length, varying from three days to many 
ages, as they are used in the Scriptures. 

The reader can make the application of this defi- 
nition to the texts already quoted, for himself, 
though he will find it necessary to use different 
English words to express their meaning, in different 
connexions, because we have no one English word 
answering precisely and fully to the meaning of the 
terms aion and aidnioSj though we have several 
which will fully express the idea in different con- 
nexions, and as applied to various subjects. Hence, 
in translating, we are necessitated to use different 
words in different connexions, and in their applica- 
tion to different subjects, as a rendering of these 
terms. I will give an example or two.* " For 
their anoiqting shall surely be a priesthood through 
the A6£."t " And he shall serve hun all thr days 

* In these examples I shall pat the rendering of ^'8n and 
aOhaos, in small capitals, to save repeating the Greek words. 

f The following remarks of Mr. Locke will show the oc- 
casion of the use and the idea intended by the rendering of 
age and ages. " The nation of the Jews were the kingdom 
and people of Grod, whilst the law stood. And this kingdom 
of God, under the Mosaical constitution, was called aUrp 
^vTo^i this age, or as it is commonly translated^ this world, 
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OF Hta LIFE.*' " To whom be glory from age w 
AGE ^" that is continually. " They are writlen for 
our admookion upon whom the ends of the age aie 
come/* ** The Lord shall reign from age to im 
und beyond the ages ;" that is for an indefinite^ an 
undefined period in the future,* 

2, The other sense to which allusion has been 
made, is that of spirittmi. When applied to the 
life of the righteous, I can attach no other sense to 

to which aliLv hMirt^Si the ptt^nt it&rldj or a^e, hm 
answers. But the kingdom of God, which was to be nndet 
the Messiah, wherein the econpmf nnd const iiution of ibi 
Jewish church, and ihe natioi itself, that^ in opposinan to 
Christ, adliered to it, was lu t r laid aside, is in the N«v 
Testament called oiiL^ uiXXmtj Ihe wefldf or «r^e to eem^^ 
Note OE &al. 1:4, 

'* Why the times, under the law, were call^ ;r¥««* aWri«t 
we may find reason in their jahilees, whicii were ati^f 
"sccula," or *' ages/' by which all the time onder the liw, 
was measured j and so jf^uvoi almttoi is used, 2 Tim. 1 : 9. 
Tit. 1 : 2, And so al^vtf are pur for the times <jf ihe !■*# 
or the jubilees, Luke 1 : 70, Acts 3; 21, 1 Cor. 2 : 7, 10: XL 
Eph. 3 : 9, Col 1 : 26, Heb. 9 i 26. And so God is ealW 
the rock of ^mvmvt of ages, Isf iah 26 i 4, in the same sotfi 
thai hp. is called the rock of Isirael, Isa. 30 : 29, i. e* 
the sirengfth and support of the Jewish slate ; — for it ii cif 
the Jews the prophet here sspeaks. So E^od. 21 1 ti^ i/f 
T^tm\^*m sipiifiei not as we translate it, " fureirer,'^ but '*W 
the jubilee ;'' which will appear if we compare Lev, 25 : 39 
— 4i, and Eiod. 21:2, See *' Buriho^s Christianity, 1 1»- 
vealed My^tery,'^ pp. 17, 18," Note on Rom. 16 : 25. Tfctft 
are the resisoriii why we find the Jewish age, or tbfl whole 
petiod of the Mosaic dispensation, sometimes spokca oC 
m the .singrular, and nt others in the plural noitafc* f^ 
the sfime reasons, the time of the Messiah is called Iht a^ 
to come, unci at others the m^s to come, 

• Exod, 40 : 15, 21 ! R, Gal* 1 : 5, 1 Con tO ; 11, E»i, 
15:18. 
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the. term aidniagj except that of spirittud. This 
class of persons go into spirittud life — ^the enjoy- 
ment of a hidden^ a concealed life ; a life not seen 
and felt by the world at large. " This meaning, 
there is good reason to believe, was very ancient, if 
not the original meaning of the word. It is well 
known, that ancient philosophers believed in a class 
of beings, called aioeits or cedm ; which were said 
to be, either mediately or immediately, derivations 
from the Supreme Divinity, and were entirely 
spiritual existences. They were aU, originally, 
good ; but some of them had become wicked ; and so 
the whole class answered to the common modem 
idea of angels, on the one hand, and devils on the 
other ; or generally, to what we mean by the word 
spirits, be they good or evil. The one set were 
happy, the other unhappy ; but the happiness or un- 
happiness was wholly of a spiritual nature, consist- 
ing essentially in the state of each individual's 
thoughts and feelings, either in union with, or in 
opposition to the Divine Mind. These beings, as 
we have remarked, were called €S09», and the word 
aianioSf the adjective of this name, very naturally 
expresses something having the nature of ceons; 
in other words, something spiritual in its kind, 
be its duration longer or shorter. It signifies 
something of that nature which belongs to spirits ; 
designating the kind, or nature of the thing; 
wtki showing forth something relating to the inward 
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thoughts and feeliags iq the indiTidud, wtlhotit pr^ 
cisely marking the period of its continuance ; the 
Greek word awn^ answering to our word spirit^ and 
aionios^ to ^fpintualJ*^ 

It is not my purpose to go into a defence of the 
opinion that npiritnai is one of the meanings of 
monio$t as it is used in the New Testament I 
merely suggest it, as an individual conviction, after 
long and patient reflection upon the subject, for the 
consideTation of my readers, A few examples of 
what seems to be such a usage are here appended. 
** Ye know no murderer hath sfiritual life abiding 
in him/*t "He that heareth ray word, and be!ie1^ 
eth in him that sent me, hath sFiHiTtJAL life, and 
shall not come into condemnation; but it pa»6d 
from death umo life."* ** Who hath loved us and 
given us spiaiTtTAL consolation,*'^ And so of • 
multitude of oAer texts. And whatever may !» 
thought of the critical grounds upon which this ib' 
terpretatiou is found edjl one thing all can see, atid 
that 19, that this interpretation has the advantage of 
conveying to the mind, in such connexions, an 
intelligible idea, while the word etermd has no per* 

♦ Christ. Exam,, VaL 5, pp. 446, 447. 

tJotm3:15. J Do. 6:19. ^ 2 Tbws. 2 : 16. 

H See thE series of aiticie^ in the Christian ExAintiwr m 
oftfiQ quoted frcrtn in thiii work, and desmb«?d on p. 131, 
where i^ a v^ry full exhit^itipn of the eritieal grotiDtb, l««i 
classical luid scnptciralf tipon which tpiritMal i» assigiitd ia 
9m of the meanings of al^ir- 
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ceptible meaiuDg. The same idea is applicable to 
the punishment of the wicked. Their punishment, 
to a very great extent, is an inward^ a hidden one— * 
one of the soul — the thoughts and feelings ; the dura- 
tion of which must depend upon the mutability or 
permanency of the character the individual sustains. 
If the character is charigeable, then the duration of 
the punishment it causes, must be uncertain, indefi- 
nite. 

In conclusion, then, I remark, that if the terms 
aion and aionios are as indefinite, in regard to durar 
tion, when they express this idea at all, as has been 
shown, as I trust, most satisfactorily, they are, of 
all imaginable tenns, the fittest to be applied tgi 
the happiness of the righteous and the misery of 
the wicked ; for nothing is or can be more uncer- 
tain, so iar as duration i^ concerned, than the 
happiness and misery ^of these individuals* And 
the reason is, that while it is certain every man wiU 
RJoSki poni^ment so long as he continues to sin, we 
cannot tell how long he will reTnain a sinner. As 
is his* character to-day, so will be his condition ; 
but what will be his character t<MnorroWt no one 
can teii. If to-day he is a sinner, to-morrow, he 
may reform and become a saint^.and so vice versa; 
and with his change of character, there will come 
a corresponding change in his state and condition. 

I will now notice one or two objections, which 
have been urged against the view that has been 
14 
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presented of the meaning- of the terms in qnestion» 
thougli lliey are, in effect, met in the facts already 
Slated, 

1. If these terms do not express an endless dura* 
tlon, there are none in the language that do. This 
is ainiatake. ^^Aidnios is a word of sparing occur^ 
rence among^ ancient classifal Greek writers j nor 
is it, by any means, the common term employed by 
them to signify ettr/t^. On the contrary, they 
much more frequently make use of aidios, aei on, 
or some similar mode of speech, for this purpose* . - 
To me it appears that the Seventy, by <? boosing 
nionios to represent ohm, testify, that they did not 
nnderstand the Hebrew word to signify ttermd. 
Had they so understood it, they would certainly 
have translated it by some more decisive word; 
some term, which, like aidios, is more commoniy 
employed in Greek, to signify that which has nei- ■ 
ther beginning nor end,"* The same word is used 
to express endless duration by Riilo JudiEus, with 
athanatos and nteleittos^ and also by JosephuSp 
These are also found in the Scriptures in ^rerd 
instances, with akataluios and aphthurxiaA Thus, 
it will be seen, there is no want of terms in the Imi* 
guage, to express absolute eternity ^ without umng 
aion or amnios at all. 

♦ Christian Exani , No, for Sept. 1830. pp. ^, 2S* 
fRom. 1: 20. Jude 6. Heb. 7: 16, Roto. Ij 
Tim. 1 z 10. 
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2. It has been said, if these tenns are given up as 
expressing absohite eternity, we cannot prove from 
the Scriptures, that the human soul will exist or 
the righteous be happy without end. This is also a 
mistake. The word commonly used to describe the 
duration of^ human existence in the world of spirits, 
is aphtharsia^* immortality or indestructible exist- 
ence, which is a much more decisive term to express 
endless duration, than awn or aidniosA So in regard 
to the duration of the happiness of the righteous ; the 
truth is, we need no term to describe its duration^ 
It is one of the laws of God, as fixed and immuta- 
ble as the throne of the Almighty itself, that vice 
and misery, and virtue and happiness, are insepar- 
ably united ; that they are coexistent and coexten- 
sive ; and that they will remain so as long as the 
human soul exists. The righteom will remain 
happy as long as the human soul exists ; but the 
individual only so long as 'he is righteous. And 
80 with the wicked ; they will be punished as long 
as they exist in any world ; but the individual only 
so long as he remains wicked. All depends upon 
this circumstance, as to the duration of any man's 
happiness or misery. Every man willbe happy or 
miserable just so long as he is good or bad ; and 
his state and condition will ever vary^ in regard to 
happiness or misery, precisely as his character 
varies^ in reference to goodness or badness. 

* iip&aQala. t2 Tim. 1: 10. 1 Ck)r. 15: 53. 
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CHAPTER IV- 

THP HEBREW WORD SHEOL, COIMMONLY REN- 
DERED GRAVE AND HELL, CONSIDERED AS 
AN OBJECTION TO UNrVERSALISM. 



SECTION L — PEELimNAEY REMARKS- 

ha times past, very raucli has been thought and 
attempted to be made out of the use of the word 
hell, in the Scriptures, withoiit any reference to the 
original so rendered, as an argument against tJni- 
versalism* It was thought, when a text was pro- 
duced which represents the wicked as east into beB* 
it was a sufficient refutation of this heresy, and t 
perfect demonstration of the truth of the doctrine 
of endless punishment. But that day has paiied 
I away; and now the inquiry is — Do the English 
■ words fairly represent the idea, intended by the 
original ? This state of things has put a new face 
upon the controversy. The discussion has boeo 
transferred from the English translation, to ^ 
words used in the original Scriptures, where h 
Tiffhtfully belongs, although attended with WMnj 
inconveniences in managing a popular discusstoa. 

In the original Scriptnres, there are three wofds 
translated hell, in our common version of the Bibte; 
sheolt Hades and Gehenna. In one instance tli«iB 
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occurs a verb, which is in effect the same as the 
use of a fourth word, Tartarus.* But while per- 
sons are frequently represented as going to these 
places, no term is ever connected with them, calcu- 
lated to convey the impression that their continuance 
in it, is to be duration without end.t 

Such being the state of the case, it might be 
admitted, that these words denote a place of future 
punishment, and still nothing is gained in the way 
of making out the truth of the doctrine of eternal 
punishment. This is just as far from being proved 
after this admission as before ; and if established at 
aD, it must be done by some entirely distinct and 
independent testimony. It will, therefore, be my 
object, in what follows, to collect and present all the 
information relative to the meaning of these terms, 
and the ideas they were intended to convey, that I 
can command, and in as brief a space as I may be 
able, and make the matter plain and intelligible to 
all who will think. 

* blWD) oXifi9i ylwoy TuqftaQoq. 

t There is but one text in which Hades occurs, and one 
where Gehenna is used which even seems an exception to this 
remark. In these instances, the imagery associated with 
these words, may stem to imply a contrary idea ; but a 
farther and more accurate examination of the matter will 
satisfy any candid and intelligent mind, that it is in appear- 
ance only. The texts are Luke 16 : 23, and Matt. 18 : 
8, 9, and Mark 9 : 43—48. See pp. 186—193, and 222 
—225. 

14* 
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SKCTfON lU — AOMISSIOWS OF THE LBAEKEft. 

While some are very confident that xheol means 
a place of endless punishment^ as most of the older 
theologians werf^t others, and paniculaTly recent 
writers, are quite diffident in these claims. Of ihi:s 
nnmher is Prof* Sluaft, who is not among the 
least. The fartherest be veniurea to go, even when 
writinnr expressly to sustain the imth of the doctrine 
of eternal punishment, is lo say, m regard to the 
foUowiQg texts — ** the cases in which ^iheol uAy 4ti* 
igtiale the future world of woe."* *' They spend 
their days in wealth, and in a moment go down to 
sh€ol"\ " The wicked shall he turned into ^iiof, 
and all the nations that forget God/'t •' Her 
go down to deaths her steps take hoJd of 
** Bui he knoweth that the ghosts are there, and ibit 
her guests are in the depths of sAe0lA\ ** Thou 
flhalt heat him with a rod, and shall deliver his &011I 
from shed"^ 

These are all the places where he ihlnks this 
term *' Tmiy " mean '* the future world of woe ;** sod 
after devoting nearly fi\e pages to comments, mostlj 
of an interrogative character, designed to ihow thu 
" the meaning will be a good one, if we sirrrosi 
sheol to designate future punishment," he coiieli 

» Ei^geUcal Essays, p. 106. f Job 21 1 13. 1 Pss. 9 : 
Prov. 5 : 5. li Do. 9 : 18. % Do. 23: . 
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with these w6rds ; — ^** I concede, to interpret all the 
texts which exhibit sheol as having reference merely 
to the grave, is possible ; and therefcnre it is possible 
to interpret " them " as designating a death violeTit 
and premature, inflicted by the hand of Heaven ;"* 
and finally he concludes with these remarkable 
words :-^" The sum of the evidence from the Old 
Testament, in regard to sheol^ is, that the Hebrews 
did, F&oBABLT, in same cases, connect with the use 
of this word, the idea of misery subsequent to the 
death of the body. It seems to me, that we may 
safely believe this ; and to aver more than tfaia, 
would be somewhat hazardous, when aill the exam 
pies of the word are duly considered."! 

This is, in fact, conceding the whole ground in 
debate ; for if it is not safe to go farther than to 
regard the Hebrews as in some cases connecting the 
idea of future misery with this word, it is directly 
and explicitly abandoning it as the name of the 
place of endless misery, in the world of ^spirits, 
which is the very point in debate. This is a very 
important admission, and with it, we might dismiss 
the whole subject, so far as Universalism is con- 
cerned ; for if the exhibitions of the word, in the 
Old Testament, are such, as to force from one pro- 
fessedly writing against this doctrine, such admis- 
sioDs, the case must be a suflSciently plain one. 

* Exegetical Essays, p. 111. f I>o., p. lU. 



I 
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SECTION III. — AN EXHIBITION OF THE USAGE OF SHEOL. 

In the Old Testament, we read on this wise :— ^ 

tfWhat man liveth, and seeih not deatb? 
Who caa deliver himself from thje power of ihe q&avb ?* 

** And ail his sons aiid all his daughters rose ap 
to comfort him; hut he refused to be comforted; 
and he said, for I will go down into the &eavb, uhId 
my son mourning'. ''t " My son shall not go down 
with you ; for hi a brother is dead, and he m left 
alone ; if mischief befall him by the way in which 
ye go, then shall ye bring down my gray Imn 
with sorrow to the grave.'*! 



t 

I • PS. 89 ; 48. I shall pal the word mnsweriog to sJM in 

■ small capital;!. 

■ t Gen. 37: 35. 

■ t Gfin> d3 : 38, I may aiso remark, that qumatioiii tan 
Hebrew poetry are from Prof, Noycii* iraostaiionS| wM^ I 
would commend lo all lovers of Hebrew song. 

^ Job 14: 11—13. 



"The waters fail from the lake, 

And the stream drieih up, and disappears j 

So man lieih down^ and riseth not ; 

Till the heavRjii* be no more, he shall not awake, 

Nor be roused from bis ??lcep. 

thai thou wpiildzit hide me in the ctnihi-wobuj ! 

That thou wciild^t conceal me till thy wrath be pwtf^t 

* WKatsoever thy hand findeth lo do, do it wiih 
thy might ; for there is no work, nor device, not 
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mowledge, nor wisdom in the grave whither tbcm 
roest"* 

''Aerefore my heart is glad, and my spirit rejoieeth; 
fily flesh also dweUeth in security ; 
For thoa wilt not give me up to the o&atb ; 
JNfpr wilt thou suffer thy holy one to see the pit."t 
"i cried, by reason of my distress, to Jehovah, 
And he heard me ; 

Out of the depth of the ttnder-would I cried, 
./ind thou didst hear my voice. "| 
« For thy kindness to me hath been great ; 
Tkou hast delivered me from the very depths of tht 

OIUrV£.''6 

<«But Grod will redeem my life from the grave j 

TVir he will take me under his protection." || 

*' Lord, thou hast jraised me up from the asAVi ; 

Thou hast kept me alive, that I should not go down to the 

pit."f 
^The Lord killeth, and maketh alive; 
He bringeth down to the grave, and bringeth up."** 
« I will ransom them from the power of the gbavb j 
I will redeem them from death ; 
O death, I will be thy plague ! 
O aRAVE, I would be thy destruction ! " ff 

These texts may serve as a fair sample of ths 
nanner in which sheol is generally used in the Old 
Testament. Among the learned, I believe there is 
init one opinion as to its meaning in such con- 
Qfexions. Ail agree, that the term is used to desig- 
nate *' the under-world, the region of the dead, the 
pave, ^e sepulchre, the region of ghosts or de- 
parted spirits. "tt ** It was considered as a vast and 

• Eccl. 9 : 10. t Ps. 16 : 10. ± Jonah 2 : 2. 

6 Ps. 86 : 13. II Ps. 49 : 15. f Ps. 30 : 3. 

♦* 1 Sam. 2 : 6. tt^osea 13 : 14. 

^ Squirt's Exegetical Essays, p. 77. 
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wide domain or region, of which the gm^e seems 

to have been as it were only a part, or a kind of 
€Dtmii€e-way. It appears lo have been regarded 
as extending deep down into the earth, even to its 

lowest abyssei? In this boundless regrion 

lived Bnd moved at times, the manes of departed 
friends.*** Dr, Campbell ^ys, it "signifies the 
Btate of the dead in general, without regard to the 
goodness or badness of the persons ^ their happiness 
or misery. This state is always represented under 
those figures which suggest something dreadfiil, 
dark, and silent, about which tht most prying eye, 
and listening ear, can acquire no information/t 

^' In the linder- world of the Hebrews, there is 
something peculiarly grand and awful* It was afi 
immense region, a vast subterranean kingdom, 
involved in thick darkness, filled with deep \'alley», 
and shut up with strong gates ; and from it there ii 
no possibility of escape. Thither whole hosts of men 
went down at once; heroes and armies with mil 
their trophies of victory i kings and their peopk 
were found there ; where they had a sort of sha- 
dow}'^ existence, as manes or ghosts, neither enliitdf 
spiritual nor entirely material, engaged in ilie mh 
ploymcnls of their earthly life, though destttme rf 
strength and physical substance. "t 



ays, p, H 
t Pfelim. Dissenniions, Diss, if, pt. 2^ ^ t, 
% Souih's Ltfctures on Hebrew Poetry, p. 347- 
1829. 



Andow, 
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Dr. Good's description of the ideas of mankind 
in the earlier ages, concerning the dead and their 
state, with a few exceptions, is true of the Hebrews, 
as presented in the use of shed in the Old Testa- 
ment. " It taught that the disembodied spirit be- 
comes a ghost as soon as it is separated from the 
corporeal frame ; a thin, misty, aerial form, some- 
what larger than life, with a feeble voice, and 
shadowy limbs ; knowledge superior to what it pos- 
sessed while in the flesh ; capable, under particular 
circumstances, of rendering itself visible, and retain- 
ing so much of its fonner features, as to be recog- 
nized upon its apparition ;^ in a few instances, 
wandering about for a certain period of time after 
death ; but for the most part, conveyed to a com- 
mon receptacle situated in the interior of the 
earth.''t 

♦ This was the idea commonly entertained, not only by 
the Orientals, bat seems to have been the common notion 
of mankind generally and in all ages, if it is not some- 
thing kindred to it even at the present time. A fine exhibi- 
tion of the views of the deaa, as held by the people of 
nonhem Europe, may be seen in Ossian's Poems. See 
the poem entitled Carric-Thnra, on pp. 31 — 43. New 
York, 1S35, 8vo. 

" He lifted high his shadowy spear ! He bent forward 
his dreadful height. Fingal, advancing, drew his sword : the 
blade of dark-brown Luno. The gleaming path of the 
steel winds through the gloomy ghost. The form fell shape- 
less into air, like a column of smoke, which the staff of the 
boy disturbs, .as it rises from the half-extinguished furnace." 
p. 37. "The forms were empty winds." pp. 97, 112. 
"The stars dim-twinkled through his f(»rm." pp. 144, 284, 
312,336. 

fBook of Nature, p. 335; New York, 1831. See ako 
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That such weie the ideas of the H^Mrews, is 
sufficiently manifest, from the following texts, m 
addition to those already quoted ; although it can- 
not he douhted, that some considerahle change took 
place in their ideas, between the time in which the 
first and the last hooks of the Old Testament were 
written. 

" Canst thou search out the deep things of God? 

Canst thoa reach the perfection of the Almighty? 

'T is high as heaven, what canst thoa do? 

Deeper than HEUi, what canst thou know ? "* 

" Whither shall I go from thy spirit, 

And whither shall I flee from thy presence ? 

If I ascend into heaven, thou art there ! 

If I make my bed in hadrs, behold, thou art there ! "f 

** Though they dig down to the lowbr would, 

Thence shall my hand take them."J 

** Hades beneath is in commotion on account of thee, 

To meet thee al thy coming ; 

He stirreth up before thee the shades, all the mighty of tJie 

earth; 
He arouseth from their thrones, all the kings of the natioos; 
They all accost thee, and say, 
Art thou, too, become weak as we ? 
Art thou become like us ? "$ 
" In the day when he went down to the grave, 
I caused the deep to mourn, I covered it for hun. 
At the sound of his fall I made the nations to shake, 
When I cast him down to the grave. 
They also went down into the grave with him. 
To them that have been slain with the sword.'' H 
*^ The mightiest heroes from the midst of the fit diall speak 

to him and his helpers -, 

Barnes' Introduction to his Notes on Job, pp. Ixzsix — 'Xcir. 

a where is a very full and accurate statement of the 
ew views of the future state. 
♦•Jobll:?— 8. tPs. 139:7,8. t:Amo«^:2. 
^ Isaiah 14 : 9, 10. t| Ezek. 31 : 15^X1. 
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For they me gone ddWB, they lie onoircumcised, slain by 

the sword. 
SUtil ^y not lie with the mighty of the nncircnmcised that 
^ are fallen, 
* Who have gone down to the fit with their weapons of war, 
Hdvihg their swords laid under their heads, 
Jknd their iniquity resting upon their bones, 
Though they were the terroiof the mighty in the land of the 
UTing?"* 

Comment upoa saoh langaage as this, is quite 
unnecessary. It confirnifs, in the most plain and 
explicit manner, the views that have been advancedt 
in regard to the ideas of the Hebrews, conceming^ 
the Fealm of the dead, as indicated by the term sheal. 
These texts also show, that this term means some- 
thing widely diflfeiiBtit fiftorti what the English word 
hell does, as now commonly used ; though it i» 
beyond all controversy, that " the word hell in its 
primitive signification perfectly corresponded " with 
that of sheolA 

Although all men go to sheol at death, it is often 

* Ezek. 32 : 21 and 27. 

t Campbell's Four Gospels, Prel. Diss. D. 6, P. 2, ^ 2. 
So Dr. A. Clarke, Com. on Matt. 11: 23. So also Dr. 
Anthon, Class. Die, Art. Hades; and Prof. Stuart's Ezeget. 
Essays, p. 93. 

Dr. Anthon says, " As regards the analogy between the 
term ?uides and our English word hell, it may be remarked, 
that the latter, in its primitive signification, perfectly corre- 
sponded to the former. For, at first, it denoted only what 
was secret or concealed ; and it is found, moreover, with 
little variation of form, and precisely with the same mean- 
ing, in all the Teutonic dialects." This fact may serve to 
explain the singular use that is made of the term hell in our 
common version of the Scriptures. 
15 
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represented as a punishment to be sent there, not 
that men are sent there to be punished. This was 
not the Hebrew idea, however«it may be intact 
They regarded it a punishment in the same way 
that we now do to die. All men die ; yet death is 
sometimes a punishment. It is so, when men are 
forced out of the world, for their crimes, by the 
executioner's hands. So when men were forced into 
sheol against their wills, in consequence of their 
sins, it was a punishment. Hence it is said, ** The 
wicked are driven away in their wickedness;'** 
and that " the wicked shall be thrust into hell.''t 

* FroY. 14 : 32. icnwa^^a§Tai, &om htm&iwf to thrust firou, 
impl3ring the idea of force, as in driving away an enemy. 
Ps. 43 : 2. 

t Ps. 9 : 17. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE OKEEE WORD HADES, COMMONLY RENDERED 

HELL IN THE NEW TESTAMENT, CONSIDERED 

AS AN OBJECTION TO UNIVERSALISM. 

SECTION I. — ^PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 

The word hadet is commonly used, in the Greek 
version of the Old Testament, called the Septua- 
gint, as the rendering of the Hebrew word sheol ; 
and it undoubtedly bears the same general meaning. 
Indeed, this is universally conceded at the present 
day, as it is also, in regard to the primitive mean* 
ing of our English word hell. But the two last 
of these words have undergone very considerable 
changes in their meaning, as we all know is the 
case in regard to our English word heU; and as 
will appear by a comparison of the New with the 
Old Testament usage of the term hades. To notice 
but one circumstance. In the New Testament, we 
find, in one case at least, an individual represented 
as lifting up his eyes in torment in hades ;^ a rep- 
resentation to which there is nothing analogous in 
the Old Testament. But nothing is said as to the 
duration of this torment, even in this individual 
case. 

♦Luke 16: 23. 
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. Beside, neither in tliis or any other text whem 
h/id£s is used to represent a place of torment^ can 
it bear the sense of eodless ; for everywhere in the 
Scriptures it is spoken of as a pkce that is to be 
destroyed. The followiug^ texts may serve sb tx* 
amples. ^^ Aiid death and H£Ll delivered up the 
dead which were in thero. . < ^ And death mni 
HELL were cast into the lake of fire*"* *' O death, 
where is thy sting? geaite^ where is thy vic- 
tory t ^^t If this be true, bow can this be a place 
of endless punishment ? What will become of i\» 
miseries, whea all its inhabitants shall be taken out 
of it; every knee brought ui bow, and every tongue 
to confess to the glory of Gpd; and when at la^ 
both the place and ite king shall be hurled inlo 
utter and irretrievable raioi and a song of triumph 
sung over them ? So plainly do the facts present 
this subject, that the most staunch belie vei3 MxA 
defenders of the doctrine of endless punisbmsDtt 
are forced to abandon this term as affordiiig mj 
proof of this doctrine* The most they will mmn* 
tain if}) that it is used to denote punishment in mi 
lutennediate slated A time is la come wbeti deith 
and hades ** are no more to exercise any power ot^l 
the human mce/^§ Hence » there is no necessity fof 

• Rev. 20 : 13, !4. f Cor 15 : 55. 

tCampbefFs Four Goapcb, m^. 6, P. 2, ^ 13. E&0U 
£smys, p, 133, 

4 Stuart's Ejtcg^i. Ess., p. 133, '*The kmg of Umlm* 
and Hades itself^ L e ^ the region or domains of deaUi, axv 
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entering into a lengthy discussion, to show that this 
term affi^s no argument in favor of the doctrine 
of eternal punishment We may therefore give our 
entire attention to the consideration of what waj 
really meant by this term, by mankind in the past 
ages of the world, and the opinions associated with it. 
This, I trust, will be a subject not altogether devoid 
of interest. It is one invested with great interest 
to every curious mind, that loves to know what men 
have thought in the past. 



SECTION II. — CLASSICAL AND JEWISH USAOE OF THE 
TERM HADES. 

" According to Grecian mythology, hades is the 
place of departed spirits." It is a word formed 
** from a, not^ and et(25, to see^ as denoting the lower 
or invisible world.'** Prof. Stuart says, " Hades, in 

represented as cast Into the burning lake. The general 
judgment being now come, mortality having now been 
brought to a close, the tjrrant death, and his domains along 
with him, are represented as cast into the burning lake, as 
objects of abhorrence and of indignation. They are no 
more to exeix^ise any power over the human race." 

<* Whatever the state of either the righteous or the wicked 
may be, whilst in Hades, i. e., under the dominion of death, 
that state will certainly cease, and be exchanged for another, 
at the general resurrection." Ibpd., p. 136. 

* Anthonys Class. Die, Art. Hadet. 

15* 
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the view of the Greeks and Romans, was the undei* 

world, the world of the dead, a place deep in iht 
earth, dark, cheerless ; where everything was un- 
substantial and shadowy* *** A few passages from 
the poets wiir serve to verify these slatemeatSj and 
may not be uruateTesling* 

''Here in a lonely land, and gloomy cells, 

The dusky nation of Cimmeria| dwells ; 

The san ne*er views the uncomfortable seataSj 

When radiant he advances or retreats* 

UnhaLppy race i whom endless night invadtis. 

Clouds the dull mtf and wraps thea roand in shad«s."t 

The guide of ^neas, after giving him certain 

directions in regard to preparrog for his descent in id 

kadeSt tells him, 

" This doae, securely take the destined wajj 
To find the regions de^titnie of day."^ 

This placet like the Hebrew sheol, is represeated 

as shut up with gates, andt unlike ibe latter, gvanl* 

ed by sentinels. 

"Wide is the frontinj^ gfnte, and^ raised on Mgh 
With adamantine coin ma St threats the sky* 
Vain is the force of man, and beaveri*s lu vaia, 
To crush the pillars which the pile sustaia* 
Sublime on these a lower of steel is reared ; 
And dire Tisi phone there keeps the ward| 
Girt in her sanguine gown^ by niftht and day, 






- • Exeget, Ess., p. 128. 

t Gimme ria or Cimmerinm. was an imaginary pliOlt 
near the island of ^ea^ which island lay oJT th« wwlifA 
It of Sicily, and wa.s the fabled abode of Circ« wid lif 
j|»nions,'' — Sfnart^s EMgtt, Esjt., p* 124, 
4 Pope^s Homer, Odys* tC. 15^20. 
JPiyden^s Virgilf JBneid 6, 231. 
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Obstrvft&t of souls that pass tfaie downward way.''* 

** The gates of hell are open night and day ; 

Smooth the descent, and easy is the way.^'f 

<' Jast in the gate, and in the jaws of hell, 

Revengeful Cares and sullen Sorrows dwell, 

And pe^ Diseases, and repining Age, 

Want, Fear, and Famine's unresisted rage ; 

Here Toils, and Death, and Death's half-brother ^eep, 

Forms terrible to view, their sentry keep ; 

With anxious pleasures of a guilty mind^ 

Deep Frauds before, and open Force behmd ; 

The Furies' irdn beds ; and Strife, that shakes 

Her hissing tresses, and unfolds her snakes. 

Full in the midst of this infernal road. 

An elm displays her duskv arms abroad ;-> 

The god of sleep there hides his heavy head ; 

And empty dreams on ev'ry leaf are spread. 

Of various forms unnumbered spectres move, 

Centaurs, and double shapes, besiege the door. 

Before the passage horrid Hydra stands, 

And Briahus wiSi all his hundred hands ; 

Gorgoils, Geryon with his triple frame j 

And vain Chimaera vomits empty flame.''^ 

This place, like 8?ieol, is pervaded by rivers, one 

of which it was necessary to cross on entering i$. 

" Hence to deep Acheron^ they take their way, 
Whose troubled eddies, thick with ooze and clay, 
Are whirled aloft, and in Cocytus|| lost. 

* Dryden's Virgil, JEneid, vi. 744—751. 

fDo.jEneid, vi. 192. 

t Dryden's Virgil, JEneid, vi. 384 — 403. 

^ <<The poets make Acheron to have been the son of Sol 
and Terra, and to have been ^cipitated into the in&mal 
regions and there changed into a river, for having sapfdied 
the Titans with water during the war which they wiged 
with Jupiter. Hence its waters were muddy and bitter : 
and it was the stream over which the souls of the dead 
were first conveyed." — Anthonys Class. Dk., Art. AcJunm* 

II " Cocytus, a river of Epirus, which, according to Pausa- 
nias, blended its nauseous waters with those of the Ache- 
ron." The poets made it one of the rivers qi the lower 
world. Ibid., Art, Cocytus. 
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There Ch&ixra stancLs miio mies ihe dreaiy coast*^ 
A sardid god ; — down from bis hoary chin, 
\ A iengtii of beard descfucwis, tiiK^mbed, unclean ^ — 
Hk eyes, like boUow fnniace:> on fire : 
A fiidlef ftjul with greasej bind^ his obscene ftitirs. 
He spreads his canvass; with his pole he steers * 
The freights of fliuiog ghosts in his ihin bottom beats. 
He look'd in tears ; yet, in his years were ^seen 
A jottthfiil vigor, and aummnai gret^.''* 

Tbe 'inhaJbitants of tbis dreary realm wert lh« 
unsubstantial shades of the dead, Uke thase of theoL 
Prof* Stuart siys, ** The manes were neither body 
nor spirit ; but sometbiDg intermediate, not palpa* 
ble to any of the senses, except to the sight atid 
hearing; pursuing the mere shallows of their occy 
patlons on eanh» and incapable of any plaos, enjoy- 
ments, or satisfaction which were substatitiaL^ 
When Ulysses met his mother in the realm of the 
dead, he says, 

" Thrifie in my arms T strove her shndc to bind, 

Thnee through my arms she siipVl like empty wind, 

Or dreams, the vain illiisions of the mind. 

Wild with despair, I shed a conaotis tidfi 

Of flowing tears, and tbu* with sighs replied | 

Fliest thoa. loved shade, while J thus fondly mourn T 

Turn 10 my arms, to my embraces turn ! 

Is it. ye powers that smile at human harms ! 

Too great a bliss to weep within her arms f 

Or has hell's queen an empty image sent, 

That wretched I might ev'n my joys lament I 

Oh son of woe ! the {>ensi™ shade rejoin 'd, 

Oh most innred to crrief of all mankind f 

^Tis not the queen of hell who thee deceiwa; 

AU^ all are auchj when life ihe tjody leaves^ 

No more the substance of the man remains^ 

* Dryden*a Vir^gil, j^neidj vi. 410—421. 
tExegcLEss,, p. 2!8. 
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Nor boands fbe Uoftd Bton|f the parj^e rems ; 
These the innereal flames in atoms liear, 
To wander with the wind in empty air ; 
While the impassive soul relac^t flies^ 
Like a vain dream, to these infernal skies."* 
« Ck)mest thou alive to view thie Stygian bounds, 
Where the wan spectres walk eiternal rounds : 
Nor fear'st the dark and dismal waste to tread, 
Thronged with pale ghosts, fiimiliar widi the d(Badt"t 

" The dead, without distinction of good or evil, 
age or rank, wander there, conversing about their 
former state on earth ; they are unhappy, and they 
feel their wretched state acutely. They have no 
strength or power of body or mind. . . . Noth- 
ing can be more gloomy and comfortless than the 
whole aspect of die realm of hades^ as pictured by 
Homer. *^ Hence, when Ulysses congratiflat^d 
Achilles on account of the honors^le position he 
held in this realm, his reply is, — 

'< Talk not of ruling in this dolorous gloom, 

Nor think vain woids, he cried, can ease my doom. 

Bather I 'd choose laboriously to bear 

A weight of woes, and breathe the vital air, 

A slave to some poor hind that toils for bread, 

Than reign the sceptred monarch of the dead.''^ 

" The chief beheld their chariots from afar, 

Their shining arms, and coursers trained to wax, 

Their lances fix'd in earth — ^their steeds around, 

Free from their harness, graze the mimic|| groxmd. 

♦ Pope's Homer, Odys., xi. 248—268. f l^o- »• ^3--686. 

± Anthonys Class. Die, Art. Pluto, 

5 Pope's Homer, Odyssey, xi. 595 — 600. 

11 1 have substituted << mmicy^^ from Dr. Good's transla- 
tion, as more in conformity with the spirit of the passage, 
than ^^flow'tyy^^ which Pupe uses. — ^ooh of N^w% 9* ^. 
N^ York. 1831. 
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The lov« of horses which they had^ aliTCj 
And care of chariotSj after death survive*"* 

' In the Homeric times, ilie pfevalent belief «n» 
merely as follows ; that the souls of the depaittdi 
with the exception of those who had personally of- 
fended against the gods, were occupied in the lower 
world with the unreal performances of the same 
actions that had fonned their chief objecia of psi- 
smt in the regions of day.*' t '* Some few, enemies 
of the gods, saeh as Sisyphus, Tityos, TantaluSf we 
punished for their crimes, but not apart from the teit 
of the dead."* 

*vln process of lime, wh^n communication witli 
Egypt and Asia had enlarged the sphere of die 
ideas of the Greeks, the nether world underwent a 
total change. It was now divided into two sefmivis 
regions ; Tartarus^ wliich^ in the time of Homer mi 
Hesiod, was thought to lie far beneath it, and to be 
the prison of the Titans, became one of thcie 
regions, and the place of punishment for wicked 
men ; and Elysium, which lay on the shore of th* 
stream of Ocean, the retreat of the children and 
relatives of the king of the gods, was moved down 
thither to form the place*of reward for good men.'% 

According to *" the new-itiodified under-worid," 
in the days of Virgil, Hades was the resideDceof 
aonls, to prepare them to reanimate new bodtet ii 

♦ Dryden^s VirgU, ^neid, vi., 8^5— «90. 

fAnihoii's Class. Die, Art. Hades. |Do. An. Plmto, f UtBi 
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this world. " The River of Ohlivion" was intro- 
duced, of which the dead were to drinki that they 
might forget the past, hefore taking possession of 
new bodies.* 

"Now, in a secret vale, the Trojan sees 

A separate grove, through which a gentle bree2e 

Plays with a passing breath, that whispers through the 

trees; 
And, just before the confines of the wood, 
The gliding Lethe Idads her silent fiood. 
About the boughs an airy nation flew, 
Thick as the humming bees, that hunt the golden dew 
In summer's heat j on tops of lilies feed. 
And creep within their bells, to suck the balmy seed ;^- 
The winged army roams the field around j 
The rivers and the rocks remnrmur to the sound. 
Mneas wondering stood, then ask'd the cause 
Which to the stream the crowding people draws. 
Then thus the sire ; — The souls that throng the flood, 
Are those to whom, by Fate, are other bodies owed. 
In Lethe's lake they long oblivion taste. 
Of future life secure, forgetful of the past. 



O Father ! can it be, that souls sublime 
Hetum to visit our terrestrial clime. 
And that the gen'rous mind, released by death, 
Can covet lazy limbs, and mortal breath ? '' 

In reply Anchises goes into a very particular 

statement of the reasons for such an arrangement, 

and among other things says, 

It J nor can the grovelling mind. 

In the dark dungeon of the limbs confined, 

♦ "In the sixth book of VirgiPs -ffineid will be found the 
richest and fullest description of the new-modified under- 
world, ahd for those who love to trace the progress and 
change of ideas, it will not be an uninterestmg employ- 
ment to compare it with that in the eleventh book of Vo- 
mer's Odyssey .'* Anthonys Class. Die, Art. Pluto, 
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Assert the laaiire skies, or own its heav^nlf kind; 

Wot deatli itself can wholly wash their simns j 
I lotije-cantracLtffd tltli «?v'n in the soul Temains. 
! relics of itjvei'mte vke thej weai ; 
^ And spots of sin obscene in ev'ry face appear. 
i*WoT this ?ire varioti^ penances eiijoin'd ; 
I Some are hung^ to bleach upon the Ti-indi 
I Some plunged in v^iers^ others purged in fires^ 
\ Ml all the dregs are drain 'd, and all the rost expires. 
^ All hare their mttnes, and those manes bear j — 
TThe few, so cleansed, to these abodes repair* 
^nd breathe, in ample hetds* the ^ft^Elysian air. 
L Tben they are happy, when by length of time 
rThe scurf is worn away of eaih committed crime ; 
teo speck is left of iheir habitual stains ; 
kEm the pure ether of the soul remains, 
^But, when a iho'jsand Rilling years are past^— 
'So long their punishments and penance Wtj — - 

Whole drovas of minds are^ by the driving god, 

CompelFd to drink the deep Letbean floods 

In large fbrgetful draughts, to steep tbe cares 

Of their jMi-st Inbors and their irksome years, 

That J unrememb'ring of it^ former pain, 

The sonl mtiy suffer mortal fjesh again.*** 

Such were the views entertained by the moft 
etilightetied heathen nations, of the realm of the 
dead. And nothing can be more obvious to any one 
who ^ocs into a careful examination of ihe subjecl* 
than that the views of the Greeks and RoinsBt 
underwent a gradual t^hange^ relative to hadf$^ bt- 
twecn tbe days of Homer and those of Virgtl,, A 
similar change took place in the Hebrew mindi be* 
I ween the days of Moses atid those of our Savionfi lO 
that, in his times, the opinions of tbe Jews, conceit!- 
ing the world of spirits, very nearly coincided wWl 

• Dryden's Tirg:il, -^neid, vi,, 053—1020. 
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those entertained by the Greeks and the Romans, 
as above described."^ There was, probably, some 
diversity of opinion among them ; but these, or opin- 
ions very nearly like them, generally prevailed in 
the times of the Saviour, among the Pharisees in 
particular. Unlike both the Greeks in Homer's 
time, and the Hebrews in the days of Moses and 
the prophets, both the Greeks and Jews of these la- 
ter periods, divided hades into two parts, the place 
of happiness and the place of misery. So, too, both 
came to believe, that, after a certain number of years, 
souls returned to the earth to inhabit other bodies.t 
*< The Jews did not, indeed, adopt the pagan fables, 
on this subject, nor did they express themselves, en- 
tirely, in the same manner ; but the general train of 
thinking, in both, came pretty much to coincide* 
The Greek hades they found well adapted to ex- 

* Campbell^s Four (Jospels, Diss. 6, Pt. 2, ^ 19. 

f The' prevalent and distinguishing opinion was, that 
the sool survived the body, that vicious souls would suffer 
an everlasting impri'sonment in hadesy and that the souls of 
the virtuous would both be happy there, and, in process of 
time, obtain the privilege oi transmitting into other 

bodies That this Pythagonan dogma was be- 

ocmie pretty general among the Jews, appears even from 
some passages in the Grospels.'' Campbell's Four Gospels, 
Diss, o, Pt. 2, § 19. So of the Pharisees, it is said by Jose- 
phus — << They also believe that souls have an immortal vigor 
in them, and that, under the earth, there will be rewards and 
punishments, according as they have lived virtuously or 
ticiously in this life ; and the latter are to be detained in an 
everlastmg prison, but that the former shall have power to 
revive and live again.'' Antiquities, B. 18, Ch. 1, $3. 
Whiston'sTr. 

IB 
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I press the Hebrew sheol. This they came lo con- 
ceive as including^ different sorts of habitations, for 
ghosts of different characters. And, though they 
did not receive the teiros Elysium, or Elysmnjklii^ 
as suitable appellations for the regions peopled by 

tgood spirits, they took, instead of them* as better 
adapted to their own theology, the garden of Edm, 
&r Paraduef a name originally Persian, by wbick 
the word answering to gardeft, especially when ap- 
plied to Eden, had commonly been rendered, by the 
Seventy. To denote the same state, they sometimet 
used the phrase Abraham's bosom, a metaphor bof- 
rowed from the manner in which they reclined at 
meals. But, on the other hand, to express the mi* 
happy situation of the wicked, in that intermediiSi 
state, they do not seem to have declined the 
the word iariariis."^ 

So much for the classical and Jewish usage of the 
term hades; fiom which it appears^ by the facts pre- 
sented and the best authority, that the ideas of the 
Greeks- and RomanSi and those of the Jews of ou? 
Saviour's time, very nearly coincided. It now re- 
mains for us to examine the New Testament iisag« 
of this term^ 

• Campbeli^s Four Gospels, Diss, 6^ Ft. 2,^ 10. 
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8BGTI0N in. — NEW TESTAMENT USAGE OF THE TEBM 
HADES. 

Having exhibited the classical and Jewish view 
of the meaning of the term hades, the question very 
naturally arises, — Did the writers of the New Tes- 
tament use it in the same sense ? I say the New 
Testament, because it is with this alone that we 
arc now concerned ; as the Old Testament represen- 
tation of the under-world was exhibited in the con- 
sideration of the meaning of the term sheol. 

I think no man, who has paid the slightest atten- 
tion to the manner in which this term is used in 
the New Testament, can, for one moment, doiibt, 
what answer to return to this question. Such a 
person must admit, that so far as usage is con- 
cerned, the evidence is most conclusive, that the 
writers of the New Testament used this term, nei- 
ther in precisely the same sense as the classics, 
nor yet in that of the Jews of their time ; but in the 
more general sense of the Septuagint translation of 
the Old Testament, and entirely in conformity with 
the earlier usage of the Hebrew word sheoly for the 
state of the dead in general, as beneath the surface 
of the ground. An example or two will verify this 
view. "Thou Capernaum, which art exalted to 
heaven, shah be brought down to hades;*'* i. e., 

* Matt. U : 23. 
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jmm vfe mm exited to the Mgiiest point of grrni- 
4e«r moA ma^aaho^ace^ and enjoy the highest privi- 
h%\A^ «1»Q lie IwDgli!: down to lowest depths of 
d^Tsdatkm and ruin. *^ Thon wilt not leave in? 
soul m hadts ; nor sufiei thy holy one to see mt- 
mption ;*"* i e-, thou wilt not permit my spirit lo 
remain in the state of the dead, until my body shall 
decay. Hence Prof, Stuart says, ** We here find it 
sometimes employed in almost or quite a liter^ 
sense, i. e., as meaning- K>orld beneath^ under-world; 
sometimes in a sense simibr to that of Oreus or 
Inferma^ i e., the place of departed souls ; and 
sometimes in the sense qI kingdom or region &f the 
dmd.*'i And afterwards he adds — ^' Thai the 
Hebiews used the Greek word hades, so as to eor^ 
f^pond in general with their skeol, h quite plain. 
* ^ * , We can no more argue that kadts^ as used 
by tbemi did in all respects mean the same as it did 
among the Greeks, than we can argue in like man- 
ner in regard to the use of the words tlteosn angdm^ 
soter"% etc. 

So much for the general sense in which the 
writers of the New Testament used ihe term h&d&^ 
But although they comnioaly used it in perfect { 
formiiy with the Old Testament usage of Bhef^\ 
there are instances in which it seems to me, the 
New Testament writers used it in a sense peculiar 
t6 themselves. They seera to ha^ used it in mora 

• Ads 2 ! 31. t Exeget. Ess., p. 129. $11)14*, p. t3«. 
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of a spiritual sense, for the state of the dead, with- 
out any reference to the locality — ^whether it is in 
the sky, under the earth, or somewhere else. This 
seems a necessary inference from the general char- 
racter of their language, in reference to a future 
state. Hence, when Christ rose from the dead and 
went to heaven, he is represented as going u^ into 
heaven.^ So Stephen, when he was stoned, looked 
wp into heaven and saw God and Christ.! So St. 
Paul says ** he was caught up into paradise, "t So 
too, it is asked — ^** Who shall osceTid into heaven ? 
that is, to hring Christ down, or who shall descend, 
into the deep ? that is, to hring Christ up again from 
the dead."^ How are we to reconcile this language 
with the prevalent view, that hoth the place of hap- 
piness and that of misery are dovm heneath the sur- 
face of the ground ? It appears to me, the only way 
to solve the difficulty is, to suppose they used the 
term hades, in a modified sense, for the world of 
spirits, the same as they have the word OTuistasiSf 
translated in our common version, resurrection, in 
the general sense of fiUure Itfe, without reference 
to the manner of attaining it. II 



* Mark 6: 9. Luke 24: 15. f Acts 7: 55. 

t 2 Cor. 12 : 2—4. ^ Rom. 10; 7. 

II The word icv&oramg was used by the Jews in the times 
of oar Savioar to designate a sort of metempsychons or trans- 
migration of souls , while nothing can be more obvious, . 
than that no such thing was intended by it, as used by 
Christ and his apostles. Campbell's Four Grospels, Dis. Of 
16* 
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There is one instance of a peculiar usage of tbe 
term in question. Unlike all other passages iii 
wkich it occuiSt il lepresents an individual as liflinf 
up his eyes in tonnent, in h^des. Standing out by 
iteelf as il does, an ejcception to all other occurrences 
of ihe word, it seems but just that it receiye espe- 
dal attendon. A separate section, thereforef w0l 
be devoted to its consideraticm. 



SECTION IV, EXPOSITION OF IiUKE 16: 33. 



L 

^■^F The language of this text is — '' The rich man 
uso died ; and in hell he lifted up bis eyest beta{ 
in torments," The connection in which ihesB 

■ words are found, and the discourse of which it 
makes a part, is confessedly a parable ; and it will 
at once be perceived t by every one who will take the 
pains to read it with any tolerable degreo of atten* 
tion, that it was addressed to the Jews, who pe^ 
sisted in the rejection of Jesu?, as the Messiah, hi 

I the face, and in defiance, of the clearest and most 
convincing testimony. And not only so, bui they 
perverted the teachings of Moses, and the ptopli^y, 
so as to answer their own base and selfish dedgm 

Pt. 2f ^ 1$, '^TTie imroortaliiy of humsii soals, and ii« 
tmnsnugratioa of the good, seem to have been all they coo^ 
pi«h«adod in the phrase m-aojam^ r&v iftitig>an'. Indeed* tllS 
wwds Btriclly denote no more ihaa the renewal of life,* 
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and poifpotes. Heiicd the parable closes with these 
words ^— >* If they hear Yiot Moses and the prophets, 
neither would they be persuaded, though one rose 
from the dead." To illustrate this fact, the parable 
was uttered — ^their perversity, and their hardened 
and determined obstinacy. And the statemient Wa)3 
fully demonstrated, by their subsequent conduct, 
in relation to the resurrection of Jesus himself. 
They had no more faith in him after hits resurrec- 
tion, than they had befoire. It was to rebuke them 
for their perverseness and obstinacy, that this para- 
ble was spoken. This was its main design, while, 
perhaps, in its arrangement, there was a subordi- 
nate purpose, to expose and rebuke some of their 
theological opinions, which had a direct bearing 
upon their practices, with a peculiar reference to 
their future condition. 

The whole parable, I regard a sort of argumen- 
turn ad haminemt as the logicians say ; or an argu- 
ment against them, drawn from their own admitted 
doctrines and notions. Jesus does not state his 
own belief upon this subject ; but admits, for the 
sake of the argument, their peculiar notions about 
the future state, without intending to sanction them 
as true thereby. He then takes two individuals, 
on^ whose character and circumstances were per- 
fectly conformable to their ideas of mora] rectitude. 
A man who enjoyed all the advantages of wealth, so 
&r as position in society and leisure to seek his own 
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good and happiness were concerned — one who was 
chargeable with no particular inimomlitie& or crimes; 
an individual ive should now term a very good, 
moral sort of a man, who did no one any particoki 
good or hurt ; an inefficient, good-natured, harmle®, 
unconcerned sort of a character* intent upon secur* 
ing his own selfish gratification i a man who wis 
disposed to do a favor for a fellow if he came in his 
way, and it would not cost him too much effort, of 
interfere very much with his own ease or pleas one; 
a man who lived chiefly to pamper his appetites and 
passions, without conceming himself much abotit 
other people*s happiness or misery, Such a selfish 
mortal, as a Jewi they supposed, when dead* and 
his body composed in the tomb, was sure of enter* 
ing into the society and becoming a favorite of Abia* 
ham in the future world. 

He then introduces another individual in contiM t 
with this raan, whose condition and circumsii 
are as different as possible. He is a miserable 1 
gar, whose body was a mass of disease- He 
so covered with ulcers, that he was an object of 
loathing and abhorrence lo all who might approaeli 
hiro. In the eye of a Jew. the very circumstanc® d 
an individual's being in so miserable a condilioo« ] 
was the most conclusive evidence, that he hiui 
guilty jf some enormous and shocking crinie.^ fm 

• Luke 13 : 1 — 5. Sei? Kenrick^s remarks on this pLtOi* 
Also B&rn^j Livcrmorei Paige and others us lecs^ 
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which he was doomed to drag out a miserable exist- 
ence here, as a prelude to a more miserable exist* 
ence hereafter. 

Both of these men die. One in his splendid 
mansion, surrounded by friends and magnificence 
to minister to his ^ants and soothe the pangs of 
mortal disease, and he is buried in pomp and splen- 
dor; while the other departs in loneliness, and is 
either denied the rite of burial, or hurried away to 
his grave by his few poor and destitute friends, or 
by some stranger, in so private a manner, that the 
event is unnoticed. 

Jesus then chansres the scene from this to 
the world of the dead, as their imaginations 
had conceived it, and there presents them with 
these individuals in circumstances entirely reversed. 
The rich man now is in miserable circumstances, 
and becomes the one to ask favors of him who had 
been deemed unfit to be received into his mansion 
on earth. All this was subordinate to the main 
design of the parable, to expose to them their false 
views of the means of securing future bliss ; to show 
them, that according to their own views of a future 
world, they had entirely mistaken the grounds of 
admittance to a condition of happiness in that state ; 
that instead of being what they had supposed, 
a fiuthful observance of the rites of the ceroroonial 
law, a descendance from Abraham, and a decent 
regard to the laws of morality — a sort of negative 
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goodness — il demands a positive goodness — ^purity 
and benevolence of heart, which looks beyond self 
and selfish gratification 3, upon the great world of suf- 
fering hamauity, and will prompt ^e individyaJ to 
active efforts for human good — efforts that will 
demand some sacrifice of personal ease and seUlsh 
gratification*. 

A conversation is then introduced, as being car* 
lied on between Abraham and this rich man, who 
mutually acknowledge each other as father and goo, 
in allusion, probably, lo the fact of his being a um 
son of the Je%vish church, fir^t in relation to his own 
condition, and ihen in r*' Terence to his Jewtsh 
brethren. These, he evidently regarded, as on tie 
direct road to the same condition as he very nnei* 
pectedly found himself in ; and that the only wiy 
for them to escape, was by reformation, for wlaA 
he manifested no little anxiety. This was ilia 
point at which the whole parable is aimeti — •• 
showj that according to their own views, th^ whole 
of them were on the direct road to a place of edi»* 
ery, which they had supposed expressly fitted op 
and solely for heathens and some exceedingly wick- 
ed persons; such as suicides, and those guilty of 
enormous and shocking crimes ; and that they wm^ 
so wrapped up and deluded with sel]-rig-htea>ii»» 
nesst and so full of obstinacy, that they wovtfd 
hearken to no warning voice, not even of one fro«i 
the dead. Such is my view of the meaning of lliii 
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pftrable. But I do not suppose that Jesus meant, 
in this, to sanction their views of the future world 
as true, more than the writer of the Acts of the 
Apostles intended to be understood as admitting the 
reality of the existence and supernatural power of 
the heathen deity, Apollo, in saying that a certain 
girl was possessed of the spirit of Python.* It 
was merely confuting some of their errors and 
rebuking their obstinacy, by admitting their own 
opinions. And this was most efiectually done, in 
patting the rebuke into the mouth of their father 
Abraham, on whose account they claimed such 
high prerogatives. 

How far this parable may be urged in favor of 
the opinion, that the consequences of sin do extend 
beyond this life, may, perhaps, be a question. Al- 
though I believe, most firmly, that the consequences 
of «in do extend beyond this life, I cannot rely upon 
this text as proof of it. I think it no evidence that 
Jesus entertained such a view, because the whole 
structure of the story recognizes and is founded 
upon the common opinions of the Jews and hea* 
thens, which were substantially the same, and I 
cannot bnng myself to believe, that he meant to be 
understood, as teaching, that these views were in 
cooformity with the actual state of things in tbe 
world of spirits. 

In regard to the idea, that this text teaches the 

* See p. 61, of this work, note. 
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nothing can be more 
fernoc a WQvd is asid or intimated, u 
t» ^ jmrntmrn of ^ states of either of these mes. 
Thau of atujait f y depended npon their eon t in ui mg 
Id snacain their leayeui f e characters, even if the 
paraUe was designe d as an express recognition of 
the tradt of the doctiine of liitare punishment* 
Beside this* dme is no tnidi mme clearly reyealed 
in the Bihfte, dian that Aadler itself is to be destroyed, 
and a aong of triamph snm^ orer it by man.t 

In regaid lo ^ impassable gulf, npon ^ich dK 
idea, that the ponishment mentioned in this pane 
Ue is to be endless, there is^really no argomeDt 
affixded hy it, in fiivor of dus qnniont even admit- 
ting it was designed to recognise the truth of the 
doctrine of future punishment; because there is 
just as impassable a gulf between the good and the 
bad in this worid, as in the next A good man, 
while good, can no more enter into the state of the 
bad here, than he can hereafter ; nor the bad iDto 
that of the good. Still all admit, that those now 
bad men may get into the state of the good any 
time, while they rerfiain in this world at least In- 
deed, it is one of the leading aims of the gospel to 
secure this, by remoring this great gulf out of the 
way, which it does by converting bad into good 

• See pp. 129l— 133, of this work, 
t See p. 172 of this work, note. 
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men. Hence we read of men*8 passing from death 
unto life ;^ and of their heing translated from the 
kingdom of darkness into that of Grod's dear Son.t 
It is not man's outward condition, which constitutes 
his essential happiness or misery, as a moral being ; 
but his inward state. The only obstacle in the way 
of any man's entrance into a state of happiness, is 
his own moral amdition. This is the impassable 
gulf fixed in every wicked man's path, and the only 
one in any world; not an outward barrier. So that, 
although this gulf is impassable, a way is provided 
by which it may be removed out of every man's 
path. Let him become a good man and it will 
vanish away, no matter where he is, whether in 
this world or die next. 

♦John 5: 24. f Col. 1:13. 
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CHAPTER VL 

THE GREBK WORD TARTAEUSi RENDERED BEJJL 
IN OUR COMJiON VERi^ION OF THE NEW TES^ 

TAMENT, CONSIDERED AS AN OBJEC- 
TION TO UNIVERSALISM. 

The word Tartarti^ does not occur in the Scrip- 
lures at all ; " but a denominative verb, tartaroo^i 
which meani to send to Tariams, to confine in 
Tartarus, to punish in Tartarus, occurs in" ooo 
placed ** Here it is said, that God spared oot ibe 
atigels who sinned, hut confining them in T&rtanis, 
he put them in chains of darknessi incarcerated for 
trial or kept for judgment, "4 This is an exceed- 
ingly tame rendering of the orig^inal, and falls veiy 
far short of gi%nngf anything Uke its full force, A 
more literal rendering would be, ** hut hurled ifaeia 
down to hell j'll or " thrust them down to Tartarus,*t 
The term lanfnrojfls** conveys the idea of violence 
or force directed against the wishes and efibrta of 
an antagonist* 

Lin the Greek mythology, Tartarus was "^Ae 
fabled place of punishment in the bwer worM. 



* tagtm^tt^. t rapt a^otif . % 2 Pel. 2 ; 4. 

4Siunji's Ejteget. Ess., p, 137. 
(1 DoBnegILrl^s Lex,, m TacTafoo*. 
^ Roliinton'^s QretK hex* Md* 
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According to the ideas of the Homeric and Hesiodic 
ages, it would seem that the world or universe was 
a hollow glohe, divided into two equa] portions by 
the flat disk of the earth. The external shell of 
this globe is caUed by the poets brazen and iron, 
probably only to express its solidity. The superior 
hemisphere was named Heaven, and the inferior 
one Tartarus. The length of the diameter of the 
hollow sphere is given thus by Hesiod. It would 
'take, he says, nine days for an anvil to fall from 
Heaven to Earth ; and an equal space of time 
would be occupied by its fall from Earth to the bot- 
tom of Tartarus. The luminaries which give light 
to gods and men, shed their radiance through all 
the interior of the upper hemisphere, while that of 
the inferior one was filled with eternal darkness, 
and its still air was unmoved by any wind. Tarta- 
rus was regarded, at this period, as the prison of 
the gods, and not as the place of torment for wicked 
men ; being to the gods, what Erebus was to men, 
the abode of those who were driven from the super- 
nal world. The Titans, when conquered, were 
shut up in it, and Jupiter menaces the gods with 
banishment to its murky regions. The Oceanus 
of Homer encompassed the whole earth, and beyond 
it was a region unvisited by the sun, and therefore 
shrouded in perpetual darkness, the abode of a peo- 
ple whom he names Cimmerians. Here the poet 
of the Odyssey also places Erebus, the realm of 
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Plus ml VimufUMM . ik CmI 

of an ik nee of nn^ a place winck ik poet «r 

die Iliad describes as hria^ witUa d^ kmai sf 

die eaidi. At a later period, ik diaBfe of lA- 

giaos giadaaOj afected Eiebos. the plaoe of die 

lewaid of die good ; aad Taituvs mai nind vp» 

to fovm die ptison in wInck the wicked safci e d die 

pantdmieiit due to dieir crimes.*^ 

Pn€m Stnait sajs, "Xaitann is canplouped, id 

GreA^lod e sigiMi i ea Ao ppo a ed Mlil e Mau BBTqiiqB, 

as de^ down bdmr ^ iqiper part of Hileig as Ae 

eaidi is &laiit from heaio^'i' A feir pasaagis 

fiooi die dasaicsieialiii^ to dns adject, inaij not be 

altogedier uninte testiiig: Jupifci is lepreaeatod at 

fiorbiddiiigf all the gods firam i nt e tl e tiii g in a batde 

about to be fougbt, and diiea!eiiiiig diem, if diaobe- 

dient, in diese woids, — 

" Wiiat god bat enters joo foi bidden fida, 

Wlio ji^ds assistsDoe, or bat vills to yiddy 

Back to tlie skies, with s^oidc, be ^all be driTca, 

Gmsh^d with dishonest wounds, the soom of heavtea. 

Or tar, oh &r from steep CNTmpas tloova. 

Low in the dark Tutarean erulf shall groan, 

Wiih batuiDg chains &xM to the branen flocn, 

iind kxk'd by bell's inexorable doors ; 

As deep beneaih the iniemal centre hvled, 

As fixMn diat centre to the ethereal worid.^ 

In speaking of this place yirgil makes neaxlj the 
same representation, and describes it only as the 
place where the gods are punished. 

* Aathoa's Class. Die^ Alt. TWtarw. fEamyM^p.Vfl. 
t Topt'^ Homer, Ibad, B. rm. 11—31. 
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" 'T is here, in different paths, the way divides j — 
The right to Pluto's golden palace guides, 
The left to that unhappy region tends, 
Which to the depths of Tartarus descends — 
The seat of night profound and punished fiends. 

The gaping gulf low to the centre lies, 
And twice as deep as earth is distant from the skies. 
The rivals of the gods, the Titan race. 
Here, singed with lightning, roll within th' onfiEithomed 
space."* 

From what has been said, it will be seen, that Tar* 
tarus is only a part of Hades. According to the older 
classics, it was the place where the gods only were 
confined. But in later times it came to be regarded 
as a place of punishment for wicked men. Hence, 
ProL Stuart says ; — " It is not improbable that the 
general conception of Hades, as meaning the region 
of the dead, comprised both an Elysium and a 
Tartarus, or a state of happiness and a state of 
misery, "t That such was the fact in the more 
modem times, particularly among the Jews, admits 
of little doubt. 

Now the question is, did the apostle, in the text 
under consideration, mean to be understood to teach 
the same doctrine as the heathen and the Jews of 
his time held ? Did he mean to be understood to 
say, that, beneath the surface of the ground, there 
was a vast region, to which all men go at death, 
and that that region was divided into a place of 

♦ Dryden's Virgil, -ffineid vi. 726—783. t Essays, p. 135. 
17* 
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happiness and a place of misery^? If he adopted 
the heathen or Jewish ideas upon this subject^ 
between whom there was little diflferencej except iff 
the Qse of terms, such must have been what he 
meant. But who will pretend to defend such an 
opinion? I hardly think any one can be found 
willing to accept such a chrisUanized heathenism. 
Beside, if the apostle intended to describe a place 
of future punishment by the use of this word, it 
must have been regarded merely as temporary ; for 
these angels were only confined there to await their 
trial. Such a confinement, of course, is limited in 
its duration, whatever may follow the trial. 

The term Tartarus ** is occasionally employed, in 
the later classic writers, for the under-world in 
general.**^ In other words, it is employeji to sig- 
nify not the prison of Hades alone, but the same as 
Hades itself. So similiar is it to the language in 
one of the Psahns, that one is almost forced to think 
the apostle had that text in his mind when he 
penned this. "The wicked shall be turned into 
hell."t That is, they should come to a violent 
death — should be forced out of this world and into 
the future, against their wills and efibrts. So these 
angels, be they what they may, were forced out of 
the state or mode of existence in which they were, 
into another and untried condition. This view of its 
meaning is confirmed by the circumstance, that it is 

• Stuart's Excgct. Ess., p. 137. t Ps- 9 : 17. 
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described as a place of darkness. ** Delivered them 
into chains of darkness." This goes strongly to 
confirm the opinion, that Tartarus is here used in 
the sense of zhedi and hades; for these terms always 
denote a place of darkness. 




CHAPTER VIL 

THE HEBEEW-GHEEK: word GEHENNA ALWAYS 

RENDERED HELL IN THE COMMON VERSION 

OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, CONSIDERED 

AS AN OBJECTION TO UNlVERS.iHSM. 

SECTION L — FRELIMINAHY OBSEHVATIONS* 

' Tee term Gehenna is the one uni versa Hy fi3f«l 
upon by the advocates of the " absolute eteniilj*' 
of punishment, as the name of the place where it is 
to be inflicted, '' That gehenna is employed in the 
New Testament, to denote the place of ftitnrv 
punishment, prepared for the devil and his an^s, 
is indispti table. This is the sense, if I mistnke nol, 
in which Gthemia is always to be understood in the 
New Testament, where il occurs just twelfe 
times*'** '* It is a word peculiar to the Jews, mA 
was employed by them some time before the com- 
ing of Christ, to denote that part of ^ue^ which wm 
the habitation of the wicked after death. This is 
proved by the fact of its famiUar use in the New 
Testament, and by the fact of its bein^ found ia 
the apocrypha books and Jewish Targums, ^me of 
which were written before the time of our Si* 



* Campbell's Four Gospels, Diss, 6, Pi, 2^ J i. 
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TiouT."*" By fiituTe punishment is here intended 
endless punishment. 

Such is the ground assumed by the believers in 
the doctrine of endless punishment, and the ques- 
tion is — ^Is it well founded? It is admitted, that 
the Pharisees and the Essenes, in the times of our 
Saviour, beUeved in the endless punishment of the 
wicked, and the question to be settled is — Did they 
use the term Geherma to describe the place where 
this punishment was to be inflicted ? That it was 
used by the Jews, some hundreds, of years after 
Christ, to designate the place of the damned, is 
freely admitted. *' It is admitted, that the Jews of 
a later date, used the word Gehenna to denote Tar- 
tarus, that is, the place of infernal punishment."! 
The Christians of the second century so understood 
the matter. Clemens Alexandrinus says—" Does 
not Plato acknowledge both the rivers of fire, and 
that profound depth of the earth which the bar- 
borianst call Grehenna ? Does he not mention pro- 
phetically, Tartarus, Cocytus, Acheron, the Phlege- 
thon of fire, and certain other places of punishment, 
which lead to correction and discipline ? "^ 

But the question is not what were the facts in 
regard to the usage of this term some centaries 
after Christ.. It is — ^What are they as presented at 

♦ Tract 224, p. 31. f Stuart's Exeget. Ess., p. 141. 
i By barbanans^ is here intended the Jews. 
^ Imiversalist Expositor, Vol. 2, pp. 366, 367. 
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and before his time ? The whole force of the ail- 
ment, a priori as it is, depends upon its being 
made out by fair and unexceptionable testimony—^ 
by witnesses which cannot be in^ached — that the 
term gehenna was so used at that precise time. 
Testimony as to what was the state of the case at a 
subsequent period, is only a presumption as to what 
was the fact at that time. It is only an argument 
a posteriori^ which would be entitled to considerable 
weight, if not arrested by any conflicting circum- 
stances, belonging to that earlier period. 

Now the appeal is made, to sustain the position, 
that Gehenna is used as the name of the place of 
infernal punishment by the Jews, as we have seen, 
to certain Jewish writings, called the Targums and 
the Tahnuds,* and also to the apocryphal writ- 
ings of the Old Testament. There are two ques- 
tions to be settled in regard to these writings, before 
they can be admitted as testimony in the case. 
The first is — Is this term found in these writings ? 
If so, were they written about the time or before 
the days of our Saviour ? If both these questions 
are answered in the affirmative, and it occurs in 

* It may here be remarked, that the Targums are trans- 
lations of the Old Testament into Chaldee, though they 
are, in fact, in many instances, mere paraphrases of the 
original. The word Targum means translation. Horn's 
Intro., Vol. 2, p. 157. Phil. 1831. The Talmuds are a 
collection of Jewish traditions, called the Mishna, to which 
are attached comments, called the Gemara, for their elucida- 
tion. Prideaux's Connexions, Vol. 1, p. 269. Baltimore, 
1833. 
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toch a sense, then the witness is competent to tes* 
tify in the case ; and if unequivocalr it must settle 
the question ; bat if not, the testimony cannot be 
accepted. It must be rejected as inapposite to the 
case. 

That the word occurs in the Targums and Tal- 
muds, I believe is admitted on all hands, and the 
question is, — When were they written ? Do they 
belong to a period about the time of our Saviour, or 
not ? The whole matter depends upon the answer to 
this question. * Is it certcnn, then, that these writings 
were composed before or about the commencement 
of the Christian era ? I answer, no. Their date is 
extremely uncertain, as an a{^al to the statements 
of the critics will show. 

The oldest of these writings in which the term 
G«henna occurs, in the sense of a place of future 
punishment, is the Targum of Jonathan Ben Uzziel, 
vdiere it is said to occur several times in this sense. 
To what age does this book belong ? " Most of the 
eminent critics now agree, that it could not have 
been completed till some time between two and four 
handled years after Christ."* " Neither the lan- 
guage nor the method of interpretation is the same 
in all the books. In the historical works, the text 
is translated with greater accuracy than elsewhere ; 
in some of the prophets, as in Zechariah, the inter- 
pretation has more of the Rabbinical and Talmudical 

* Univ. Expos., Vol. 2, p. 368. 
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I cliaracl^. Fitna iMs miety we may 



cliaracl^. Fitna iMs miety we may properly m- 
fer, that t^e work is a coUectiofi of interpreEanoni 

I of seTeral learned men* made toward the close of 
ike third eentunr, aad cootaimng some of a much 
older dale ; for that some parts of it existed as early 
as in the second century ^ appears from the addiiioos 
which haye been transfened from some Chaldee 
pan^phra^ into the Hebrew text, and were already 
IB the text in the seeond century.''* Others hate 
laaigned ita date to the third, fourth, and even ai 
late as the eighth cenlory*t 

Thus it will be seen, that the date of this book if 
exceedingly uncertain, and that all that can be 
adduced to establish this pointi is httle better thin 
mere conjecture p Now a book, the dale of whieJl i» 
so extremely uncertain as this is, cannot be irery 
good evidence of the usage of a word at a specific 
time, in the absence of all other teetimoDy. 
Especially is this the casot when we know a Wf 
great change took place in the opinions and phraei* 
ology of the Jews, between that period and the 
earliest date assigned this book by any sobc 
judicious critic! It has been well said, that ^ 

• Jahn*s Intro, to the 0* T., p. 66* Home's lalro., VoL 2* 

p, m. 

t Univ, Expos., Vol. 2, p, 36g. 

I Perhtips an exception should be made of <"--- ■ wha 

Tisiiininini; rhe hi*hi*r anhqtiity of thn work , ifira 

ara not adopted by the more ^nt German . = / [Ifcrr 

still adh«re to the opinion of its later d«t«. 
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iho time 9i Josephns oawoids, tkeve is an mtertal of 
alieut a century, from which no Jewish writing* 
have descended to us. This was a period of dread^ 
ful change and ruin with diat distracted people. 
Their body {wtitic was dissdved ; the whole isystem 
of their ceremonial xeligion had been crashed in the 
fall of their city and temple ; and they themselves, 
scattered abroad, wero accursed on all the face c^ the 
earths In these circumstances, it was natural that 
^ir sentiments and usages should undergo a mpid 
modification ; and if we may judge from the sti^ 
in which we find their doctrine, when their own 
compositions again appear in view, they adopted 
almost every conceit, provided it were sufiiciemtly 
extravagant and ridiculous, that ever crossed the 
brain <^ a mad-man."^ 

In regard to the Talmuds, they are no better axK 
thority in the case, than the Targums. They aie 
^ assigned to no eariier a period than the second ceti>- 
tury* There aro two of these works, the Jerusalem 
Talmud and the Babylonish. ** The former was 
completeci about the year of our Lord three hundred ; 
and the latter was published about two hundred 
years after, in the beginning of the sixth century."t 
So^ as the apocryphal books of the Old Testa- 
ment are concerned, the term Oehenna b not to be 

♦Uaiversalist Expos., Vol. 2., p. 366- 
fFrideanx's Connexioas, Vol. 1, p. 269. Htoie's lAtAi.| 
Vol. 2, p. 296—297. 
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notwithstanding they have so often 
to ms mffording testimony in the 



T^tts it will be seati, that there is an entire ab- 
mmm mt dmdid mnd unequivocal testimony, a&tde 
ftwn lk» N«w Testament, to show that Gebenns. 
in tilt ikiies iti our SaTiour, was the name of a 
jkmm of e«idks» punishment. The case may be 
ateted ia iKis wny. Before his day, the Old Testa- 
insiit WIS WTitien in Hebrew, where the word bad 
ks oHftQ^ The Sefttuagint translation of the Old 
Testament w«» made some two hundred yean be- 
fwo his bifiht where the word is found, with sonii 
Vimtion of spelling. In both of these woils 
G«lkeniia is never used as the name of a place of 
punishment in the future world* Coiempomryt oi 
neiuriy so, with Jesus and his apostles « was Pliilo 
JudoenSf in whose wriungs, now extant, the word b 
IKA 10 be found, Immedialely after Christ, loa«^iiK 
«o0llipo£ed his works ^ and although he treftta pp» 

• 1 hardhr know how to expkb this eircutDstauce ; for titf 
statrm^at fcas been icdde by men who hn^ both the letni- 
lag aad the meaas c^ kuovnn^ better. Oae tbmg is certm 
anii ihai is, that stich men have no aptogy that caa jtt5iif| 
sach ft laisstntement to com in on readers, who hav^ aoC ^ 



mf^mns of deteciing it. I a the Apocrypba ihe worA 
cars ia the folio win i^ piacjes, and is a readeriug > 
iastead of Geheaaa, as 1 can testify froia a per5<>T i 
nation. Tobit, 13 : 2 -, Wisdom, 16 : 13 ; 17 : li ; 
Sep. ;)Eccles. 21 : 10 ; 51 r 5, 6 ; Dan. 3 : 66. It i. 
ia 2 EiSd. 2 : 29 ; 4 : 9; S : 53 ; bat as this book exi 
ia tbe Latin, it is no aaihoiitj la the cose. 
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ticulariy of the different sects among the Jews, and 
gives a very full description of their doctrines, he 
never used the term. Now had Gehenna, in his 
time, been used by the Jews as the name of the 
place of endless punishment, in which the Pharisees 
believed, is it supposable, that he would not have 
used it, in describing their opinions ? 

Beside all this, the ideas of the Jews, as exhibited 
in the writings of the Apocrypha, Philo and Jose- 
phus, in reference to punishment, were such that 
they could not have used Gehenna as the name of 
the place in which it was to be inflicted, in the 
future world. " If we misjudge not, both the Apoc- 
rypha, and the works of Philo, when compared to^ 
gether, afford circumstantial evidence that the word 
cannot have been currently employed, during their 
age, to denote a place of future torment. . . . From 
the few traces which remain to us of this age, it 
seems that the idea of future punishment, such as it 
was among the Jews, was associated with that of. 
darkness, and not of fire ; and that among those of 
Palestine, the misery of the wicked was supposed to 
consist rather in privation, than in positive inflic- 
tion. . . . But we cannot discover, in Josephus, 
that either of these sects," the Pharisees or the Es- 
senes, both of which believed the doctrine of endless 
misery, " supposed it to be a state of fire, or that the 
Jews ever alluded to it by that emblem. In addi- 
tion, therefore, to the absence of all proof that they 
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had as yet named it Grehenna, we 5nd tbjeir notioos 
of it to have beeii such as would not coin port wWi 
the terra, in its later usage**** 

Such axe the facts in the case, and how they caa 
be reconciled wfth the position * that Gehenna.^ in our 
Saviour's day, had come to signify a place of punish- 
menl, in the world of spirits, I canoot see, Thty 
present the strongest kind of neg^ative proof that the 
word then had attained no such signification. At 
any rale^ no direct evidence has yet been adduced, 
and I believe none can be, aside from the New 
Testament J of its ever beins used in such a aensa 
at that time. This is fm d to the a priori argu- 
ment, that it bears this meaning in the New Testa- 
ment, and throws the whole matter upon the New 
B Testament itself, 

■I 

^^^B ^^ It is originally a compound of the two Helirew 
^T words ge hinnomj the valley of Hlnnom, a place 
I near Jerusalem, of which We hear first in the book of 
I Joshua*t It was there that the cruel sacrifices of chil* 
dren were made by fire to Moloch^ the Ammonitifh 
idoK§ The place was also called Tophet,ll and that, 

♦ Uaiv. Expos*, 7d* 2, pp. 361^-356* f LSn "^f 
(Josh. 15: 8 J ie:6.f2Cht0ii,33:6. l\ZKm^Zi: iO. 
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as is. supposed, from the noise of drums, (Toph 
signifies a drum,) a noise raised on purpose to 
drown the cries of the helpless infants."* 

" The word Gehenna is derived, as all agree, 
from the Hebrew words ge hinnom; which, in pro- 
cess of time, passing into other languages, assumed 
diverse forms; e. g. Chaldee Gehennom^ Arabic 
Gahannam^ Greek Gehenna, The valley of Hin- 
nam is a part of the pleasant wadi or valley, which 
bounds Jerusalem on the south.t Here, in ancient 
times, and under some of the idolatrous kings, the 
worship of Moloch, the horrid idol-god of the Am- 
monites, was practised. To this idol, children were 
offered in sacrifice.^ If we may credit the Kab- 
bins, the head of the idol was like that of an ox ; 
while the rest of the body resembled that of a man. 
It was hollow within; and being heated by fire, 
children were laid in its arms and were literally 
roasted alive. We cannot wonder, then, at the se- 
vere terms in which the worship of Moloch is every- 
where denounced in the Scriptures. Nor can we 
wonder that the place itself should have been called 
Tophet, i. e. abomination^ detestqtton^ (from toph^ to 
vomit vnth loathing, )^ 

*' After these sacrifices had ceased, the place was 

♦ CampbelPs Four Gospels, Diss. 6, Pt. 2, § 1. 
fjosh. 15:8; 18:6. 

t2Kmgs23: 10 : Ezek. 23 : 37, 39 : 2 Chron. 28 : 3 ; Lev. 
18: 21; 20: 2. 
^ Jer. 31 : 32; 19: 6; 2 Kings 23: 10; Ezek. 23: 37, 39. 

18* 
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desecmtadr and made i»ije of loathing and hofrot. 
Ttie pious king Jo^iali caus^ it lo be polluted, i. e* 

the caused to be carried there ihe 61ih of the city of 
JenisaleiD. it would seem that the custom of dese- 
eratiaigf this place, tlias liappily be^n, was eon- 
tiDued in after ages, down to the period when our 
I SaviooT was oa earth. Perpetual fires were kepi 
Tip, in order to C4>nsiime the o&l which ivas depo9> 
iled ihere. And as the same oflal wauld breed * 
worms, (for so all putrefying meal does of cmirse,) 
hence came ihe expressions * Where the worm dieth 
not, and the fire is not quenched*** 

I" Gehenna, originally a Hebrew word, which 
signifies the mUey of Hinnmn^ is composed of the 
common noun, G«e, valley, and the proper name 
Himwm, the owner of this iralley* The Talley d 
the sons of Hinnom was a delightful vale, planted 
t with trees, watered by fountains, and lying neai^^ 
I Jerusalem on the south-east, by the brook Kidron. 
f Here the Jews placed that brazen image of Moloch * 
wjiich had the face of a caJf, and extended lis handi ' 
as those of a man. It is said, on the authority of the ' 
ancient Rabbins, that, to this image, the idolatroitt^ 
ft Jews were wont not only to sacrifice doves, pigeom, 
I lambs, rams, calves and hulls, but even to oSer their 
I children;! In the prophecy of Jeremiah,} this TaU 
I ley is called TopheU from Toph, a drum ; because 

I 



* Sttiart's Exegeticil Ess,, p. 140—141. 

1 1 Kings 9 s 7 J 2 Kings 15 : 3, 4. ( Ch. 7: 31, 
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|h# admimstratois in these horr&le rites, beat dnuM« 
Ie$t the cries and shrieks of the infants who went 
burned, should be hearfl by the assembly. At 
length, these nefarious practices were abolished by 
Josiah, and the Jews brought back to the pure wovf 
ship of God.'* After this, they held the {dace in 
such abomination, it is said, that they cast into it all 
kinds of filth, together with the carcasses of beasts, 
and the unburied bodies of criminals who had been 
exeeated. Continual fires were necessary, in order 
\0 eonsun^e these, lest the putrefaction should inftct 
the air ; and there were always worms feeding on 
the remaining relics. Hence it came, that any se* 
vere punishment especially a shamefol kind of deaths 
was denominated Gehenna. '^t 

Such is the undisputed derivation of this word, 
^ such its lite^^ meaning. And eren Prof. Stur 
art admits, that '* the word Gehenoa, when used in 
respect to a place of punishment, may be used, or 
might have been used* UteraUy.^* And the quee* 
tion now is, '< whether it is employed in its lUeral^^y 
or in a "meondary and spiritual sense, in die 
New Testament.*^ That it is generally used in a 
literal sense in the New Testament, I sn^qpnee jam 
one will jvetend* It will doubtless be admitted, os 

«2 Kings 23 .10. 

t Schleasneri Lexicon in Nov. Test, sub voce rUvi^ as 

quoted in the Univ. Expos., Vol. 3, pp. 351^-^^56, 

1 1 Exeget. Ess., p. 141. 
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all hands, at t^^ pre^Eit day, that it is there used 
^^enenUy in a figyiatiYe sense. It is a figure of 
something. This is clear from the whole history 

■ 0f ihe word. If it refers to future punishment, it is 
not the n€tme of the place where it is Xo he inflictedi 
but only a figure to represent \L This being the 

■ imse, whether it means any such thing, in any par- 
ticular place, nrnst be determined^ not by the force 
and meaning of the word itself, but by the connei* 
iou in which it is found, or the subject to which it 
is applied. So much being admitted, it is. In e6ht, 
giving up the word as affording any evidence^ of 
itself, of the truth of the doctrine of endless mlBtry, 
or even of future punishment, however it may be 
in regard to some of the texts where it occurs. 
Whether it ever refers to any such punishment m 
the New Testament, can be determined only by an 
actual examination of all the places where it occum 
If if is used as a figurative representaiionn, the ques- 
tion is — Of what is it a figure ? I think it was 
used by the writers of the New Testament, as a 
figure of ptmishment m general^ particularly aajf 
peculiarly severe or odious punishment, without 
any reference to the pluce iv^ere inflicted, or its 
duration^ and sometimes for anything peculiirly 
odious and detestable* That such is its meaninf, 
will appear from an examination of the several 
texta where it occurs in the New Testament. 
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wrtonon, okTr-xrvw* tssotament v&abr of i!hb tobbh 

OBHEinCA.. 

In the examination of the texts which lyill come 
under consideration, I shall offer hut little on the 
negative side of the question ; that is, to show the 
word gehenna does not mean a place of endless 
punishment. This has heen done very fully and 
thoroughly by others.* It will be my effort, rather tp 
show what the texts really mean, which is the most 
important matter ; and if this is truly represented, 
those interpretations which make them teach thi9 
doctrine of endless punishment, must of necessi^ 
be false. My work, therefore, will be constructive^ 
rather than destructive; affimuUive rather than 
negative. In the execution of this work, I shaU 
not go into any lengthy arguments to sustain the 
explanations that may be given. I shall aim to 
state my views of the texts that may come under 
review, as concisely as possible, without going at 
length into the reasons therefor. I pursue this 
course because I think it will convey a clearer and 
more distinct conception of the meaning of the texts, 
to the minds of most readers, and be quite a^ satis- 
factory as a more elaborate method. I shall refcr 

*See particularly Balfour'^ fir^ I&qoirj, wlMch pre- 
sents about all that can be said cm tbe negative side of this 
question. 
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to sttch authorities as may be at hand, in confirma- 
tioii of my positions, so as to enable those who tnay 
be disposed, to pursue the inquiry still farther. 

The word Gehmna occurs in the New Testament 
just twelve times. Five* of these are parallel with 
other texts, which reduces the instances of its use to 
seven in number. These wil! now be examined ia 
the chronological order in which they were uttered, 
according to the Harmony of the Gospels by Dr, 
L, Carpenter* 

1. Man. 5 : 22. *' But I say onto you, that whosoever w 
an^ry with his brotherj without a causey shall be in daam 
of the judgtneot ; acd whosoever shall s&y to his brtHbEf 
Raca, shall be in danger of the council ; biU wbi»soerer 
shall say^ Tliou foolj shdl be in dani^r of hdl-jtfe.*^f 

Upon the word Gekeunat in this text, Mr. Barnes 
says,—" In this verse it denotes a degree of suflTer- 
ing higher than the punishment inflicted by ibe 
court of seven^ or the sanhedrim. And the whole 
verse may therefore mean, He that hates bis brother 
without a cause, is guilty of a violation of the siJElh 
commandment I and shall be punished with a sever* 
ity similar to that inflicted by the court of judg- 
ment. He that shall sufler hia passions lo trans- 

♦ Matt. 5 : 30. Mark 9 : 43 and 45, Lake 12 ; 5. Mm. 
J8:9. 

f #*fj/of tifTttt tU tfv ftirret rav ^ru^oft t^^fl ^ ebfUfCmm 
t& the gehenna (tf pt, — CompbelVs note in ieta. ^* To b** M 
iamger of evil of any kind^ is one thing ; to be odnttziam tti 
if, is anoiher. The most innwent person may be in duigcr 
of death, ii is the guilty only who arc obnoxiotts to t!.'* 
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port him to still greater extravagances, and shall 
make him an ohject of derision and contempt, shall 
he exposed to still severer punishment, correspond- 
ing to that which the sanJiedrim, or council, inflicts. 
But he who shall load his brother with odious ap- 
pellations and abusive language, shall incur the 
severest degree of punishment, represented by being 
burnt alive in the horrid and awful valley of Hin- 
nom."* 

" Three degrees of anger are specified, and three 
corresponding gradations of punishment, propor- 
tioned to the different degrees of guilt. Where 
these punishments will be inflicted, he does not say, 
he need not say. The man, who indulges any 
wicked feelings against his brother man, is in this 
world punished ; his anger is the torture of his soul, 
and unless he repents of it and forsakes it, it must 
prove his woe in all future states of his being. "t 

The antithesis, in this passage, lies between the 
material views of the Jews, who regarded men's 
overt acts of wrong, only as subjecting them to the 



* Note in hco. 

t Livermore's Com. in hco ; ulso Br. A. Clarke, Bloom* 
field, Kenrick and Paige in loco. Dr. Clarke, Eenrick and 
Paige seem to regard the whole in a strictly literal sense, 
rather than figurative ; while Bloomfield, Barnes and Liver- 
more seem to think the council, sanhedrim and gehenna 
mere figures ; Mr. B. and Dr. Bloomfield of future pun- 
ishment only, and Mr. Livermore of punishment in general^ 
without any reference to the place mhere inflicted, or the timi 
when, or its duration. 
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retributions of the Almighty, and the mare 9|»trifiiii 

views of Jesus, who roa.intained that the thcmglM*, 

feelings, desires &nd purpose!! of the iodividaitli 

though never eairied out in aclion, exposed him 

equally to punishment, with overt acts,* And In 

my view, he did not refer to these several kinds of 

death inflicted by the Jews, as the penalties to lit 

suffered for these sins ; or to thes«e trihiinalm as bA* 

ing cognizance of these offences. They are refenwl 

to only as an ilhistration of the principle upon 

which God would deal with men for their evil aad 

malicious thoughts, feelings, desires and purpodet- 

What he means to say is, that according' to hk 

religion, punishment would be inflicted upon mm 

for these things, as well as for ihejr overt acta ; and 

that, as in these, it would be severe, in pro portion 

td their malignity, and the evil they were calculated 

to produce.! * 

2. Matt. 5 : 29—30, " And if thy fight eye om^ndi thw, 
pluck it out aaci cast it from ihee j for it is pro^tnme liar 
thecj that one of ihy members should perish, emd not that 
thf Tfhdh h*>4y shuM be fast into hetL^ And if thy rijcrhf 
hand ofl^-ndj thee, cut it ofl', and cast it from th<», its 
it is profitable for thect that one of ihy membefs sbcHiM 
perish, atid rwt that thy whole body $hmid be east iutt^ heU.**^ 

» Matt. 5 : 28 J 15 : 19. f Univ. MisceL, vol, 2, p, 184— tf. 

I '* We have no single worti to eipre^s the unpgn of 
e^ardnll^oif which Is peculiar to ecclesiastical Qr«iek. It 
denotes m cause io fall^ eilher from duty or ilkfiantit. 
The noun cuiavJaiur, denotes the eumse &f tU Pr deitrtim^ 
— ^ sttimhiijig-bhck. Dr. L. Carpenter*s Note tn l»6a. 

fpMe ^odff $hQuU be thnut into gfcKtMui. 
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The duty enjoined in this text is ; " Deny t^telf 
what is eren the most desirable and alluring, and 
seems the most necessary, when the sacrifice is 
demanded by the good of thy soul. Some iMnk 
that there is an allusion to the amputation of dis- 
eased members of the body, to prevent the spread 
of uriy disorder."* This, I apprehend, is the true 
idea. When a mortal disease seizes upon some 
one of the limbs, it becomes necessary to have th^t 
limb removed, to prevent the infection from spread* 
ing through the whole body, and filling it with dis* 
ease and torture, and ultimately reducing it to a 
mass of loathsome corruption ; so when any evil 
passion springs up in the soul, and is leading the 
individual into sin, he must expel it from him,. or« 
like a plague, it will spread through his whole moral 
constitution, filling it with disease, putrefaction and 
torment, and making it as odious and abominable, 
as the valley of Hinnom, — a fate as dreadful, in a 
moral point of view, as to suffer capital punishment, 
by being burned alive in this loathsome and detest- 
able place ; or being executed, and then having the 
body thrown into this receptacle of filth, to putrefy 
and be consumed by the fire and worms with the 
Test of the of&l of the city. 

Hence it is said, — " As it would be better to lose 
a linib, than to have the whole body become diseased 

* Bloomfield's Note in loco. 
19 
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and putrid, and finally casi into the valley of Hin- 
nom, the place of abomination t— the deepest disgrace 
of which a Jew could conceive, — eo it would be 
belter to crush and destroy any passion, however , 
painful tho struggle, than to have the whole motdi 
system become infected, and to incur the diagiaetl 
and punishment which might well be called the ] 
worm and fire of GeAerana,"* 

*' The main idea here conveyed, is that of punish* 
ment, extreme suffering, and no intimation is given J 
as to its place, or its duration, whatever may be 
said in other texts in relation to these pobis* 
Wickedness is its own hell, A wronged consciencei 
awakened to remorse, is more terrible than fire or 
worm. In this life and in the next, sin and mm 
are forever coupled together. God has joined ihem* 
and man cannot put them asunder,*'! 

3. Matt. 10 : 2B *' But fear not them wlikh kill llie 

■ )>ody, but are not able to kill the sonl ; but rather ^r haa 
bffhich is able to destroy both soul and body in htU.^^i Lok* 

F The most natural constnictjon of this text seetns 
f|o he this, — Be not afraid of men* who, when th^f 
iexert their utmost power, can only kill the body, 
Rmt cannot touch the soul. They may destroy lh« 
piatUTal Ufe^ the temporary dwelling-place of th^ 
I soul f hut this IS a small matter. It will not inttr- 

•Paige's Com, m kc^. f Livermore's Com. m i^^ 
I ir ytivft^ in GthmtAa. 
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rapt the bliss of the soul. Not even this can be 
afiected without your consent ; much less its exist- 
ence. Both are beyond their reach. They may 
destroy the body by the punishments inflicted in 
that loathsome and abhorred place, called Gthenna, ; 
bat this will do you no harm as moral beings. 
Therefore, be not afraid of them, seeing they can 
do so little, even when they do their worst. But I 
tell you rather to fear God, who has far greater 
power; who is able utterly to annihilate both body 
and soul, your whole being, in some manner equally 
horrible with having your body consumed in the 
▼alley of Hinnom. 

It appears to me, that the point of contrast be* 
tween men and God, is in reference to their poum'. 
The power of men can accomplish but little, even 
when exerted to its utmost. It can reach only to 
the temporary dwelling-place of the soul, which 
must, sooner or later, fall to decay, if left to the 
operation of natural laws. But God's power is so 
great, that he can not only do what men may per- 
form, but much more. While men can destroy the 
habitation only, God can destroy both the hoHtation 
and the inhabitant, without implying that either 
will be done. It is a simple contrast of the abilities 
of the parties. 

This view seems to be confirmed by the circum- 
stances of the case. Jesus was giving his disciples 
directions concerning the pTomu\g;Bi\krekoiV!w^'t5^^ 
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gioQi He and they knew, tbalt in ihe prosecutioa 

of this work I they shoald not only Boflfer all man- 
ner of privations, but be exposed to physical death 
by the hands of their fellow-men^ on account of their 
labors and efforts. And it is his object i& guard 
their minds against such a fear of men, as would 
lead ihem to swerve from duty, clothed m m much 
power as they might be, by contrasiing tbelr highest 
power with that of God. It is a mere cumrastinf 
of the ability of God and men, not their disposiiwmt 
or what they will actually do* It is say big t9 
them, that if there was reason to feaF men on 
accouni of their powers they had much greater rea- 
son to fear God— as much greater reason as hb 
power is greater than theirs ; thai if they felt any 
shrinldng from the performance of their duties, far 
fear of the evils men could bring upon their bodies, 
they should remember that God, who will in m 
wise clear the guilty, is able to do far mor9-*4i» 
destroy or annihilate the soul as well as the h&dj — 
not implying, by any means, that God wottM mml* 
hikte their whole being, even should they prof« 
recreant to their trust, through fear of men* It 
aiErros nothing as to what would be their puoisb- 
ment in such an event; but simply implies xkM 
they would render themselves obnoxious to n puu* 
iahment proportionate to their guilt. 

That Gehenna^ in this text, cannot mean n pfiiee 
of punishment in ai\ol\i^i viQiXii, \^ Tft3M\i6esi from 
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the iaci, that the exhortation is addressed partica- 
larly to the disciples, who, if the common views are 
correct, were in no sort of danger of such a punish- 
ment And even if it did refer to such a place, it 
would afford no evidence in favor of the doctrine 
of eternal punishment ; for it says not a word about 
their being punished there; but that their whole 
being rnay be destroyed in that place. Upon this 
supposition, it proves annihilation, if it proves any- 
thing.* 

" That it was the design of Christ, to lead 
his disciples to reverence the surpassing power of 
God, which he thus illustrated, and not to make 
them fear an actual destruction of their souls and 
bodies in Gehenna, seems evident from the words 
that immediately follow. For he proceeds to show 
them that that power was constantly exerted in 
their behalf— not against them. See the followkig 
verses, "t 

* I am aware, that the idea commonly attached to the 
words kill and destroy in this text, is to torture or torment. 
But this is an idea which is no more naturally expressed by 
the original words Suioxrtlvmf rendered to kill, in the first 
clause, and anoXXvut, translated to destroy, in the last clause, 
than it is by these English words. To torture or torment is 
by no means the usual signification of these words ; and I 
doubt whether they ever occur in this unusual sense in the 
New Testament, though they are of very frequent occur- 
rence; inoxTalvca occurring in seventy- five instances, and 
htoXXvfti, in eighty-five cases. Univ. Expos., Vol. 4, pp. 
166, 167. Mr. Donnegan defines iaioXXvtit, primarily, " to 
destroy utterly," 

t Univ. Expofir., Vol. 4, p. 169. PcoM?^ Cc3«ii.iaWo. 
J9* 
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4. Matt. 18 : 8, 9. " Wherefore, if tby band or ihy toeA 
offend* thee, cut them off, and cast iht?m frgro thee ; ii m 
better for thee to ewer into life bait or maimed, rather iknn 
having two hands or two feet, to be c^st into At^iflasrh^ 
p^e.f And if thine eye offend ihee, pluck it out, and cast it 
from thee ; it is better for thee to enter into Ufe with one 
eye, rather than having two eyes, to be cast into htilJhieJ*%' 

The parallel passage in Mark is recorded in 
phraseology somewhat different; and as both en- 
denily mean the same thing", and are used lo repre- 
sent the same conversation of our Lord* they will 
naturally aid in explaining the peculiar phraseology 
of each, I will^ therefore, quote this passage* ihat 
the reader may have hoth before hitn at once. 

Mark 9 : 43 — 48. " And if thy hand oflend thee, cui ic offi 
it is better for thee to enter into life maimed, ihnjj to have 
two hands to go int^ heli^ into the fire tkGi uevtr shall ht 
quenchsdy^ where their worm dieth not, mtd thiir Jitt h lut 
queitchfd\\ And if thy foot oifend thee, cut it off; nh tieller 
for thee to enter halt into lite, than bavin ^^ two feet, to bo 
cast into hiil^ into the fire that never sk^U te quEuthed /^ wheie 
their worm dieth not* and the fir^ is mt ffUfnehed.\\ Anil iC 
thine eye i^ffend thee, plucli it ont ; it is better for I 
enter into the kingdom of God, with one eye, than I 
two eyes, to be cast into helhfire ;lf where their worm ( 
notj Gnd their fire is mt qumched?-\[ 

The general sentiment of these texts is the same 
as in one before noticed \ but ihey are dislin- 

* See note on. pa§e 216, of this work. 

I *h T* nv^ TO aiu^nm'^ into the fire the eVfrlastixg. 

I i^t Ti> yi Jwfi* rov iTiui^<^ft into the Gthenna ef fit* 

into thefire uHquatdmbh. 

il jial to n€^ od aflMrrvTatf find the fire not to htt 

It */( Ti^r ynvwaw tw tii/^c, into tht Geh&um tf/jfirZ 
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guished by somewhat peculiar phraseology, espe- 
cially this last. Still the whole of it is derived 
from what was literally true of the valley of Hin- 
nom, after its desecration. Perpetual fires were 
kept there, and it swarmed with worms as we have 
seen.* This fire is called everlasting, not because 
it is absolutely endless in duration ; but to represent 
its /uninterrupted character. For the word ren- 
dered everlasting, as we have seen,t has more the 
sense of uninterrupted, than of endless duration ; a 
duration in which there is no break or interruption 
so long as it lasts, be that longer or shorter. This 
was the character of the fire in Gehenna. It was ' 
continual and uninterrupted, in consequence of the 
constantly renewed supply of fuel to feed it, until, 
from the want of this supply, it became extinct. 

Although the imagery of the last quoted text is 
much more terrific than in the first, this very im- 
agery only serves to confirm the view above pre- 
sented. The fire is here called unquenchable, with 
particular allusion to what the prophet says ;t and 
there are said to be undying worms there. It was 
a fire that burned continvMy, and a place that con^ 
tinuaUy swarmed with worms, and would do so as 
long as the place maintained its characteristics as 
then known. This view is confirmed by the use 

* See page 210, of this work, f Sec p. 152, of this work. 
j^ Isaiah f6 : 24, from which these peculiar forms of ex- 
pression are taken almost literally. 
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of tlie word rendered uvqu^emkahh^ hf the prophet, 
alluded to above, and the common usage of it hj 
other writers, Josephus uses it in describfng the 
fire upon the altar in the temple of Jerusalem, and 
so of others.* These facts are added only to pre- 
sent a stronger and more lively image of the loath- 
some and ahhorrent character of thai place ; and what 
can be more so, than that of fomenting filth, filled 
with worms, in which fire is smouldering and fill* 
ing the air with its horrid and intolerable stencti f 
But these worms have ceased to exist, and ihi« fire 
has been long since txtmgttisked. 

Thus much for the literal meaning of this text 
Bti! are we to take this text in a literal sense!' 
Will any one maintain, that out Lord meant to con* 
tiast the life his gospel is calculated to impart, and 
the kingdom he came to establish, with the liteml 
horrors of the valley of Hinnom? I think not 
Every one, it appears to me, must see, the horrors of 
this place are used only as figures ; and the ques* 
tion at once arises — Figures of what ! I ans^WTT — 
Figures of the consequences of sin, of neglect of 
duty, of violation of God's law* And these figi5Jies 
are not used so much to represent the duratUm tS' 
ptmishment, as to indicate its intensity, and its nn* 
interrupted, unmitigated, continuous character , m 
long as it lasts, which must be as long as its i 

* Univ, Expos., Vt-fl. ^, y^. V^, 107, where m anrober ef 
cx&mples are qvjmed liOTti iv^^Pi^Vitu'Cwat^, 
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contimues; L e. sin in the souL How long this wiU 
oontiniie, in any individual case, is a matter wiiich 
cannot be determined, until ft shall hare transpdred» 
as we have already shown."^ Where th^ fearfut 
punishanent wiU be indicted, no intbnation is given, 
as none is needied; for wherever sin exists, there it 
will be punished ; because sin and its misery are in- 
separably united, and the latter will adhere to 
every soul so Iciag as the former. When the one 
ceases^ thpn wiU the other also.t 

5. Matt. 23 : 15, " Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, 
h3rpocntes ! for ye compass sea and land to make one pros- 
eljrte ; and whea he is made, ye n^ke him two-fold more 
the child of hell,X than yonrselves.'' 

Ttie word translated ckUdy would be more literally 
MMlered ««m; and it is used to express a great va- 
riety of relations. In this place it means likey or in 
reiemhlame qfJi The scribes and Pharisees were 
abominably wicked, malicious and persecuting. So 
vile and polluted, yet so hypocritical, were they, as 
tff be compared to whited sepulchres. They were- 
so full oi all that was corrupt and odious, as to be 
the objects of loathing and abhorrence to every pure 
and gjood mind acquainted with their real characters. 
They had a sufficiently strong resemblance to that 

* See pp. 129—133 of this work. 

tTk>ae who may wish for a more minute aivd particnlar 

osition of this text, are referred to Paige^s Com, in low* 

%>tin Y*^^9f a son of Gehenna, 

Universalist Expositor, Vol. 1., pp. ^Vi— ^\^. 
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most odious and abominabk of all places, the Talley 
of Hinnom ; btit ihetr proselytes were twice as bad* 
— yastly more wicked, odious, abominable, mali- 
cious aud persecuting-, than they were themselve* ; 
they bore a more exact resemblance to CkhenTm^ 
than ihe scribes and Pharisees did theraBelves. 

Hence it is said,—*** It was the complaiiit of the 
Jewish nation, that the proselytes were 'scabs of 
the church/ and hindered the coming of the Mes- 
siah^ as being iguoraui of the law, and bringing in 
revenge* Justin Martyr informs us of them, that 
these ^proseljrtes did not only disbelieve Christ's 
doctrine, but were twice more blasphemous against 
him than the Jews themselves, endeavoring to tor- 
ment and cut them olT wheresoever they could, they 
being in this the instruments of the scribes and 
Pharisees."* 

6p Matt. 23 : 33. "Ye serpetiL^ ye geueratiaa of i^n^ 
How ca.D ye escape tfie damnation p/ heU.^*f 

The word rendered damnatzim^ m this text, would 
be more properly translated m7id£mnatum or pmd^ 
m^nXA The meaning of this text is, — How can jpe 
escape from a punishment as dreadful as thai of h^ 
ing burned alive in Aat most execmble of all places, 
the valley of Hinnom ; or how can you escape fnni, 

» WhitbVj Com. and Note, in Iocs. 

t iSe7t<^ T(^f m^y^iH Tj^ff ftif^n^t fnm the pmuAfliesl ttf Oi- 

iC^mpbeirsNotes uu Mark 12; 40^ t6: t6| MiU.^: 
53, John 5: 22, 
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:« a¥oid the most dreadful punishment God sees ih 
to inflict upon men ; the language denoting, not the 
duration^ but the intensity and severity of the 
punishment. Hence it is said, — ^* Gehenna^ or the 
valley of Hinnom, near Jerusalem, where the fildi 
of the city and the bodies of hialefactors were 
thrown, to be consumed by fire and worms. Hence 
it was used as a figure for a keen and terrible punish- 
ment."*' ** The damnation of hell, or of Gehenna ; 
which place the Jews understood to indicate the 
most acute misery. "t THiis text, I apprehend, is to 
be taken for punishment in general, without par- 
ticular reference fo the kind, or when or where 
inflicted, or how long it is to endure. This is as 
indefinite and imcertain as the duration of any indi- 
vidual soul in sin.t 

7. James 3:6. " And the tongue is a fire, a world of 
iniquity ; so is the tongue among our members, that it de- 
fileth the whole body, and setteth oa fire the course of 
nature ; and it is set onfirt of heUJ^t 

The last clause of this text, is manifestly figur- 
ative ; for no man, in his senses, wiD maintain, that 
on unruly, or ungovemed tongue, is literally set on 

* Livermore's Com. in l§co. . 

t Paige's Com. in locOf where a somewhat difierent view 
of the matter is taken. Tlus respected author thinks the 
punishment is to be understood as specifiCf rather than 



t nai 9)JloycCo^cvq vno rt]t ytiwiif} (tnd being inflamed of tkA 
Oehenna. 
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file from hell, if this word is taken in its common 

acceptation. It beings a figure, the question very 
naturally arises — From what is it drawn? From 
Gehenrta taken in its literal sense, or from a plaa 
which it is supposed to represejU aa a sipnholf 
From a place well known and most deeply abhorred 
by those to whom the language was addressed, or a 
place which was a mere ideal thing, about Lhe very 
existence of which there was dispute among them I 
Ii certainly seems quite unnecessary, to say the least, 
to resort to this sort of compound figure, to express 
an idea, which would be more forcibly expressed by 
a simple figure, and adopting the term Gehtnnji in 
its literal sense ; for this would give it all lhe force 
it could possibly hare. 

The simple meaning, therefore, of this text, I take 
to be, that an unruly or ungoverned tongue, not 
only defiles and pollutes the whole man, in whom il 
resides, and blackens everybody about him, by its 
lies and slanders, but inflames society, and is calcu- 
lated to make it as uncomfortable to its tn^nheT?, 
and as loathsome and abhorrent to all good and 
peace-loving persons, as the filth and smoke of the 
valley of Hinnom were to lhe eyes and nostrils of 
those who might enter it ; and that the principles 
and passions which move such a tongue, are as vile 
and polluted I and odious and offensive in the eyes 
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of the pure and good, as was this valley to the mind 
of a Jew.* 

These are all the instances where the word 
Gehenna occurs in the New Testament, and such 
are my views of their meaning, which are com- 
mended to the serious attention of every reader. 
Of their correctness he is left to judge, with a full 
assurance that they must commend themselves to 
his reason and common sense. 

* See Whitby m foco, and BaJfour's First laquiry, p. 194. 
20 
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CHAPTER Vni. 

GENERAL CONCLUSION. 

Ijf view of what has be^n pre seated io this 
volume, it musl be manifest to all inteUigent and 
reflecting mindsi that the objectioDs commonly 
urged against Universalism, are either without 
foundation, or utterly inapposite. It must be equal- 
ly plain, that the objections urged against this 
doctrine, from the Scripturea, are, to say the leasl^ 
very far from being conclusive in the case* Indeed, 
I cannot see how any person, with the facts befeio 
presented before him, can regard the testimony 
commonly adduced, in favor of the doctrine of end* 
less misery » from the Bible, as sufficient to warrBul 
the belief of so tremendous a doctrine* I think all 
candid and fair-minded men must concede, tbat if 
this fearful doctrine is true, some other and more 
decisive testimony must be adduced, so far as the 
Scriptures are concerned, than that which has hem 
commonly relied upon, for this purpose. 

In attaining the position at which I have arrived 
in this volume, I am aware, tbat the way is cmly 
fairly cleared and well laid open for the introdii^ 
tion of affirmative testimony, in behalf of Unii 
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ism. No direct evidence has been produced in behalf 
of this idea, in what has been said. This was not 
the design. Its aim has been merely defensive ; to 
remove objections, that the mind of the reader 
might be prepared, fully to appreciate and feel the 
force of the arguments of others of an affirmative 
character. Still, the position that has been attain- 
ed, is, of itself, a presumption in favor of the truth 
of the doctrine of universal salvation. If the doc- 
trine of the " absolute eternity " of punishment is 
not true, as we have a right to assume, if the evi- 
dence in its favor is inconclusive, then only one 
of two things can be true, either annihilation or 
universal salvation. And if the universality and 
eternity of human existence is admitted, then uni- 
versal salvation must be the truth ; for nothing else 
can possibly be the case, unless it can be supposed, 
that the human soul may be in a state and condition, 
where it neither enjoys happiness nor suffers misery. 
This, I suppose, no one tvill maintain. 

Still, I am aware, that there is a very serious 
difficulty, in the way of many persons coming to 
view the matter in the light presented in this vol- 
ume, from the common apprehensions . about the 
Scripture representations of rewards and punish- 
ments. It has been the practice so long,' to regard 
the Bible as speaking in one place, exclusively of 
rewards and punishments in this state, and in 
another as speaking only of futnre rewards and 
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punishments, ihat it is exceediugly difficult lo biii^ 
their minds to right apprehensions upon the su 
plainly as it is exiiibited upon the very face i 
Scriptures I for nothing- is more difficult than Iffl 
break up old associa lions, when attached for a loi^| 
time to partjcular words and phrases* 

Bull apprehend, however numerous the passages I 
of Scripture, in which ihe idea of future rewards sDil 
punishments is involved^ it will be very difficult tdl 
fix upon any one iexU and show, by fair argumeot|| 
that it is exclusively confijted to this meaning, A&Jl 
the same may be said, if they are attempted to be I 
restricted to this state; for what is true of one siaK|| 
in regard to the cause of punishment, is true of i 
other also. 

The irmh is, the Bible makes no such distinction^ 
between present and future rewards and punish- 
ments, as is commonly supposed* It does not hepi| 
describe a reward to he bestowed, or a puniihjni 
to be inflicted in this hfe only ; and there, those ItJ 
be enjoyed or suflTered exclusively in ^future state.' 
It lays down the great principh^ that virtue and i^\ 
rewards, and vice and its punishment, are insepan** 
bly united , that this is a law of God*s moml I 
government, as eternal and immutable as lltat govs] 
em men t itself Both the bliss of the righteous and 
the misery of the wicked ^ begin in this world, and I 
are as truly enjoyed and stiflfered in this, as they j 
can he In any world* Whether the bli^ of iftw | 
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eoe, or the mitsery of the<Qthef , extends beyond this 
life, must depend entirely upon the circnmstaoacev 
whether they will confimu^^^ to sustaift their respects 
ive characters in that w<»ld. If those who are bid 
here, amtirme to be bad there, they must co7Uinu€' 
to suffer the miserable consequences of their wick* 
edness, which attached to them here ; and if those: 
who are good in this wcHrld, coniirme to be good in 
the world to come, they will an^Tnue to enjoy the 
reward <tf their goodness there as here. The only 
dijQTerence between the two states will be, that the 
miseries of the bad, and theenjoyments of theg«od, 
must be immensely greater in degree, in that world, 
than in this, from the very nature of the case. 
They are the same in kind, though different in 
degree. 

Hence the whole controversy between the believer 
in the doctrine of endless punishment, and the Uni- 
versalist, turns upon the single point, whether human 
character is immutably, unalterably and eternally 
fixed in the world to come. This is really the 
whole matter in controversy, between these two 
classes of religionists. To make out the " absolute 
eternity" of punishment, it must be proved, that 
human character is or will become immutably fixed ; 
and all that the application of any particular terms 
signifying duration, to punishment can do, is to af- 
ford a reflected argument in favor of this idea. 
20* 
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Thus it will be seen, that this controversy may 
be brought within a very narrow compass — ^reduced 
to a very simple and intelligible proposition. Let 
all the efforts of the antagonists of Universalism be 
directed to this single point, and the matter would 
be rendered more intelligible to common minds, and 
bring it more clearly and distinctly before them, 
and place the matter more entirely within their 
grasp. Will they do this ? We shall see. In the 
mean time, I may remark, that if this point cannot 
be sustained, Universalism must be regarded as 
established beyond all controversy. 

TO TEJOS. 
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